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Tuere are, we doubt not, many of our readers who turn with disgust 
from the continued discussion of the Popish question, with which publi- 
cations of every description and every party teem at the present day ; 
but participating ourselves, to a certain extent, in this feeling, we 
nevertheless cannot consent to remain supine, when even the most 
superficial observer catches the shadow ef coming events, pregnant with 
the destinies of a mighty nation. 

It may be said that the mystery of iniquity, by which Popery is cha- 
racterised, has been sufficiently denounced, both by the Protestant 
pulpit and Protestant press; that the loud accents of controversial 
theology should at length cease—that the odium theologicum, which is 
made a stigma upon all religion, ought to vanish before the preaching of 
the gospel of peace—and that something is to be conceded to even 
mistaken prejudices. We reply that we quarrel not with prejudices, but 
errors. We denounce not the professor, but his doctrines. We feel a 
brotherly love for Christians of all denominations, and for the whole 
scattered family of God; but this very love will not permit us to see 
them standing on the brink of a precipice, without raising our voice to 
warn them of their danger—this very love compels us to say to them in 
sincerity and truth, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

It is well observed by Mr. Parkinson, in his admirable Hulsean Lec- 
tures, that “It has been the complaint of all times that errors, once 
apparently subdued, are still springing up as vigorous and as fresh as 
ever.” ‘“‘ Errors,” observed the philosophical and judicious Powell, 
“which we thought buried in oblivion, are again called forth; and 
though relating only to some nice and difficult subjects, which require 
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the utmost attention of the learned and contemplative, are industriously 
spread in small treatises among the common people: whilst we, the 
Clergy, are urged to examine anew matters which we had long consi- 
dered.as certain; and are told that our system of Christianity, transmitted 
to us, it seems, from ages of ignorance and bigotry, may and ought to 
receive improvements, corresponding to those which the present enlight- 
ened age has made in every other science. The reputation of modern 
philosophers is turned to the disgrace of modern divines; as neither 
emulating the example, nor accepting the assistance which the dis- 
coveries of those strict reasoners might afford them.” 

If we take a review of the state of the world in this our day, a 
precisely similar argument will hold good. The statement is in fact a 
universal truth, and as such, applies with certain modifications to all 
ages. And this melancholy fact imposes upon all, who may be placed 
in the situation of public instructors, the imperative duty of being always 
vigilant. The evil of Popery, then, possessing a pertinacious vitality, 
it becomes the peculiar province of the members of the Established 
Church, to encounter it in its strongholds, not to be deceived by any 
apparent modification of its tenets, not to be seduced by its specious 
advocates, who preach up christian forbearance and christian toleration 
with their lips, but in their hearts denounce us as heretics, and secretly 
plot our overthrow. 

Popery, we maintain, is the same in all its main features in the nine- 
teenth century, as it was in the sixteenth. The formularies of faith 
decreed at the Council of Trent, are embodied in the works of Dens, 
Murray, and Maguire. The same persecuting spirit characterises her 
disciples. A continued sneer pervades all their writings, when the 
Church of England is mentioned ; the failings and faults of the earlier 
Reformers are ostentatiously paraded forth, as if the cause of the gospel 
rested on the individual sanctity of professors, or the Church depended 
for its stability on the justice of their proceedings, and the purity of 
their motives, instead of resting solely on the promises of Christ, con- 
tained in his unadulterated word, and its strict conformity to the Book 
of God, and primitive Catholicism. Nor is this charge confined to the 
more violent polemics. Butter, who professes to adopt the mildness 
and proverbial urbanity of St. Francis of Sales, is no less bitter than his 
contemporaries. He ventures to draw a parallel between Reformed and 
Popish England, and has the hardihood, in the face of facts of every-day 
occurrence, to yield the palm to the latter. We will not here direct the 
attention of our readers to France, or Spain, or Italy, or any other 
country, where the religion of the Church of Rome has never ceased to 
bestow her femporal blessings on the human race. But we appeal to 
the official documents with which the tables of the Houses of Parliament 
groan, wherein the habits and ferocity of the Irish peasantry, over whom 
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‘the priesthood exercises unlimited authority, are written in letters of 


blood. 

With these preliminary observations, we turn to the black record of 
popish crime recorded by Mr. Edgar. We some time ago expressed our 
satisfaction at the republication of Foxe’s Martyrology, and on the same 
grounds we recommend the present volume. The hideous deformities 
of the Roman Church cannot be too extensively exposed; the spirit by 
which she was, is, and ever will be actuated, cannot be too well under- 
stood ; especially when dominant in Ireland, under the tutelage of bold, 
bad men, she casts a longing eye over the fertile plains and rising cities 
of England, and almost predicts the very day when the cathedrals and 
churches of our Canaan, will be once more profaned by popish rites 


and superstitions. 
The object of Mr. Edgar, and the plan by which he proposes to exe- 
cute it, will perhaps be best gathered from his own words :— 


The attack, in this essay, is directed against the pretended unity, antiquity, 
and immutability of Romanism. These have long been the enemy’s proud, but 
empty boast. Catholicism, according to its abettors, is as old as the year of our 
redemption ; was derived from the Messiah, published by the apostles, taught 
by the fathers, and is professed, in the popish communion of the present day, 
without addition, diminution, or change. ‘The design of this work is to shew 
the groundlessness of such a claiin. The subject is the diversity of doctors, 
popes, and councils among themselves ; with their variations from the apostles 
and fathers: and these fluctuations are illustrated by the history of the super- 
stitions which have destroyed the simplicity, and deformed the beauty of genuine 
Christianity. The variety of opinions, which have been entertained by Romish 
theologians, constitute one principal topic of detail.—P. x. 

Popish variations from the apostles and fathers also claim a place in this 
work.——P. xi. 

The history of papal superstitions traces the introduction of these innovations 
into Christendom The history of these innovations will expose their 
novelty, and discover their aberrations from the original simplicity of the gos- 

el.—P. xi. 

This work is designed to employ against popery, the argument which the 
celebrated Bossuet wielded with ingenuity, but without success, against protes- 
tantism. The reformers disagreed in a few unimportant points of divinity. 
Their disagreement, however, was rather in discipline than in faith or morality. 
These dissensions the slippery Bossuet collected: and, what was wanting in fact, 
he supplied from the fountain of his own teeming imagination. The discordancy, 
partly real, but chiefly fanciful, the bishop represented as inconsistent with truth 
and demonstrative of falsehood. The Variations of Popery are intended to retort 
Bossuet’s argument. The striking diversity, exhibited in Romanism, presents a 
wide field for retaliation, and will supply copious reprisals. The author of this 
production, however, would, unlike the Romish advocate, adhere to facts and 
avoid the Jesuitical bishop’s misrepresentations.—Pp. xii. xiii. 


Such is a brief outline of the leading propositions of Mr. Edgar: but 
perhaps our readers will form a more correct estimate of the laborious 
nature of the task, if we give a brief recital of the heads of the chapters. 
The Introduction, which is a most valuable portion of the book, main- 
tains, with considerable ability and strength of argument, ‘“ The Unity 
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of Protestanism.”—‘ Chap. I. Popes. II. Councils. ILI. Supre- 
macy. IV. Infallibility. WV. Deposition of Kings. VI. Persecution. 
VII. Invalidation of Oaths. VIII. Arianism. IX. Eutychianism. 
X.° Monothelitism. XI. Pelagianism. XII. Transubstantiation. 
XIII. Communion in one Kind. XIV. Extreme Unction. XY. 
Image Worship. XVI. Purgatory. XVII. Celibacy of the Clergy. 

That all these erroneous and unchristian principles have, at different 
periods, crept into the Church of Rome, and that in the present century 
they all, in a greater or less degree, are maintained by papal authority, 
is clearly and satisfactorily proved in the “ Variations of Popery.” And 
the evidence adduced in support of the charges, has not been drawn 
from the hostile writings of Protestants, but from those arsenals of 
superstition, the Vatican, Louvain, and the popish colleges both of 
England, Ireland, and the continent ; from whence have sprung these 
champions of ertor, of whom, including a few of the fathers, no less 
than ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT are cited in proof of the 
allegations: and this mass of evidence is strengthened by the testimony 
of missals, breviaries, catechisms, and other officially recognised tezxt- 
books of Popery. 

Amongst the various topics discussed in this volume, none perhaps 
possesses such general interest as the “ Invalidation of Oaths.” 


The Roman pontiffs, unsatisfied with the sovereignty over kings and heretics, 
aimed, with measureless ambition, at loftier pretensions and more extensive 
domination. These vice-gods extended their usurpation into the moral world, 
and invaded the empire of heaven. The power of dissolving the obligation of 
vows, promises, oaths, and indeed all engagements, especially those injurious to 
the Church and those made with the patrons of heresy, was, in daring blas- 
phemy, arrogated by those vicegerents of Ged. This involves the shocking 
maxim, that faith, contrary to ecclesiastical utility, may be violated with heretics. 
The popedom, in challenging and exercising this authority, has disturbed the 
relations which the Deity established in his rational creation, and grasped at 
claims which tend to unhinge civil society and disorganize the moral world. 

Christendom, on this topic, has witnessed three variations. The early 
Christians disclaimed, in loud indignation, the idea of perfidy. Fidelity to 
envtracts constituted a distinguished trait in the Christianity of antiquity. A 
second era commenced with the dark ages. Faithlessness, accompanied with 
all its foul train, entered on the extinction of literature and philosophy, and 
became one of the filthy elements of Romish superstition. The abomination, 
under the patronage of the Papacy, flourished till the rise of Protestantism. The 
Reformation formed a third era, and poured a flood of light, which detected the 
demon of insincerity, and exposed it to the detestation of the world, 

Fidelity to all engagements constituted one grand characteristic of primeval 
Christianity. Violation of oaths and promises is, beyond all question, an inno- 
vation on the Christianity of antiquity, and forms one of the variations of 
Komanism, ‘The attachment to truth and the faithfulness to compacts, evinced 
by the ancient Christians, were proverbial. The christian profession, in the 
days of antiquity, was marked by a lofty sincerity, which disdained all false- 
hood, dissimulation, subterfuge, and chicanery. Death, say Justin and 
Tertullian, would have been more welcome than the violation of a solemn 
promise. A Roman bishop, in those days of purity, would have met an appli- 
cation for absolution from an cath with holy indignation; and the humblest of 
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his flock, who should have been supposed capable of desiring such a dispensa- 
tion, would have viewed the imputation as an insult on his understanding and 
profession. 

But the period of purity passed, and the days of degeneracy, at the era of the 
dark ages, entered. ‘The mystery of iniquity, in process of time, and as Paul 
of Tarsus had foretold, began to work. Christianity, by adulteration, degene- 
rated into Romanism, and the popedom became the hot-bed of all abomination. 
Dispensations for violating the sanctity of oaths formed, perhaps, the most 
frightful feature in the moral deformity of popery.—Pp. 245, 246. 

The question here naturally arises—* Is this a tenet of Popery in the 
nineteenth century?” We answer, ‘‘ Unquestionably.” Bailly, in the 
class-book used at Maynooth, to which our Protestant government 
annually subscribes 10,000/.!!! ascribes to the Romish Church this 
dispensing power. The words in the Maynooth report are, ‘‘ Existit 
in ecclesia potestas dispensandi in votis et juramentis.” Peter Dens, 
whom the Popish prelates have, by their late publication, sanctioned as 
the organ and mouth-piece of Popery, says, “‘ The dispensation of a 
vow, is its relaxation by a lawful superior in the place of God, from 
a just cause. The superior, as the vicar of God in the place of God, 
remits to a man the debt of a plighted promise. God's acceptance, by 
this dispensation, ceases; for it is dispensed in God’s name.” Thus 
the judgment of man supersedes the word of God. And can those who 
believe, or profess to believe, in this power vested in a Popish priest, 
be safely entrusted with the interests of a nation, the government and 
established religion of which pronounce their faith superstitious, and 
their practice idolatrous? If they are faithful to their own Church, 
they must be hostile to all others. They may swear allegiance and 
fidelity, but it is wich a mental reservation, and a knowledge that they 
have only to ask a dispensation, and they receive it. Those who, after 
this, think Popery innocuous, and the Papists harmless, we would only 
advise to pause over the following article of their creed :— 

“I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, 
defined, and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and 
particularly by the holy council of Trent; and I also condemn, reject, 
and anathematize all things contrary thereto.” 

The present edition of ‘‘ The Variations of Popery” is enriched with 
a valuable Index, which makes a reference to any particular subject 
easy. And the only faults we have to find are, an occasional absence of 
refinement in the language, which betrays a want of tact and taste, and 
a somewhat diffuse style, when the subject would have been better 
illustrated by brevity and terseness. A good and cheap abridgment 
would be serviceable. 
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Art. IIl.—The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as it has been 
stated in some recent Tracts, weighed in the balance of the Sanctuary ; 
in. Three Dialogues. By the Rev. Tuomas Bripvuten, M.A., 
Minister of St. James's, Bristol. London: Seeley. 1837. Pp. 140. 


Tuis little work has been lying on our table for notice a very consider- 
able time, from the great reluctance we felt to undertake the task of 
saying anything about it. It is the mere reduction into a smaller 
compass, and a different form, of what the author published in the year 
1816, under the title of ‘‘ Remarks” on a tract then recently placed 
on the list of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge; and the 
** recent tracts’’ named in the title, and which have excited the zeal 
of Mr. Biddulph to this doughty undertaking, are the Oxford ‘“ Tracts 
for the Times.” 

We remember that some years ago a lively indignation was excited 
against Mr. Biddulph, among all candid and reflecting persons, by the 
exposure of his conduct in a work “ On the Operations of the Holy 
Spirit.” A writer in one of the principal periodicals (see Quarterly 
Review, 1821), in a series of most able and powerful proofs, showed 
the literary dishonesty, the gross plagiarisms, and the extreme want of 
candour and fairness towards his clerical brethren, which distinguished 
(malo sensu) that publication; and that he had borrowed at second 
hand from the rambling work of Knox on “ Christian Philosophy,” 
which was some thirty years ago much in the hands of serious persons, 
not only the greater part of the book without acknowledgment, but some 
gross misrepresentations concerning Warburton as well, who was repre- 
sented as saying, that ‘‘ Socrates preaching moral virtue to the Athe- 
nians, was made unto them wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification 
and redemption.” Now it so happened that Warburton certainly did 
use the words, but it was only to condemn them as a mere paganized 
Christianity; but our plagiarist of the better part of the ‘‘ Christian 
Philosophy,” unluckily for his own reputation, took this unfortunate 
article also, which was the more immediate cause of his detection; but 
it seemed in his eyes too good a peg on which to hang a charge of 
preaching mere morality against his brethren among the clergy, who did 
not exactly see with his own eyes, and unfortunately for himself, he acted 
accordingly. 

Far be it from us, even under cases of great provocation, to revive 
the memory of bygone faults, but there are occasions when silence 
would not be merely harmless ; that silence we would assuredly have 
observed, had the former exposure and merited chastisement of Mr. 
Biddulph taught him caution, or had age brought wisdom, declining 
years mellowed his opinions, and charity softened down the roughness 
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and asperities of his prejudice. But since that time, the author has 
not only not learned anything, but unhappily seems to have forgotten 
nothing. The present work abounds with the same mistakes as his 
former publications, and displays throughout the same misrepresenta- 
tions of those whom he opposes. Surely, if Mr. Biddulph finds it 
impossible to come over to the opinions of the great body of the clergy, 
still he might in twenty years have learned what those opinions are, 
instead of imputing to them doctrines which they do not maintain, in- 
ferences which they utterly disclaim, and a mode of preaching which 
they would shrink from as much as the writer himself. Reasoning or 
arguing with one so cased in prejudice, is quite out of the question ; 
all that we shall do is to assure him, though we hardly suppose he will 
believe us, that he has utterly mistaken the whole doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, as held by those whom he opposes; and that the doc- 
trine as stated by himself, is the mere coinage of his own brain! 
Indeed, the whole book goes on the supposition that with the main- 
tainers of Baptismal Regeneration, every thing is attributed to the water 
only, and nothing to the word of God, and the power of the Holy 
Ghost; and that the clergy do hardly anything else than preach that 
the mere external application of water is all that is necessary to get 
people to heaven. We may also observe, that there are many parts of 
the book which seem to us quite inconsistent with the practice of Infant 
Baptism, a point on which we invariably find there is a very great 


uncertainty and difficulty in the system of those who oppose “ the 
inward and spiritual grace” of Baptism. 

On this subject we shall dilate at large in our next number, when 
we purpose noticing Archbishop Lawrence’s splendid Bampton Lecture 
on this head. 


—~>—. 


Art. III.—A Sermon. By Epwanrp, Lorp Bisnor or Norwicn, 
preached at his Installation, on Thursday, August the 17th, 1837. 
Sixth Edition, Norwich: Fletcher. 


As his lordship makes it a subject of complaint (in p. 16,) that his 
sentiments on the principal topic of this Discourse have been misunder- 
stood, it may not be out of place to state that, after perusing his 
Sermon, and the reports which were given of it in those public journals 
which are most favourable to his lordship’s views,—views which in 
this sermon he identifies with those of the late Bishop Bathurst,—it has 
occurred to us that his lordship has suffered more from the commen- 
dations and representations of friends, than from any misapprehension 
on the part of those who dissent from him. 

From the tone of the public journals, it is evident that his lordship 
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was understood to maintain, that a man’s creed was a matter all but 
unimportant, a matter of indifference, about which to feel earnestly was 
to incur the sins of bigotry and schism. 

We regard the language of this Discourse as, after all, perhaps too 
vague, (if we may use such a word without any wish to be offensive,) 
to sanction such extravagance and irreligion as his lordship’s political 
friends would ignorantly charge upon him; we say ignorantly, for as 
not a few of them perhaps have no decided principles, either in religion 
or politics (it being now so very general a thing not to adhere to any 
principles as principles,) they have inflicted a wound upon his lordship’s 
reputation, without intending to do so. 

The Bishop is indeed sufficiently liberal, as the word is now applied, 
to gain the unqualified applause of all who bear the christian name, 
whether Unitarians, or Arians, Quakers, or speakers of the unknown 
tongues. He does not presume to deny but that amongst all these 
may be found “a portion of that community in which all churches, 
sects, and parties, unite under the designation of the Church of Christ.” 
(P. 10.) If then, according to the Bishop, they have the love of God 
at heart, however they may reject him who was called ** God with us,” 
they may be good Christians. A christian bishop should not appear to 
encourage such a supposition as ¢his, that men can truly love God, and 
deny him at the same time. 

Whether his lordship’s charity was so forgetful of the interests of 
truth in its universal embrace of his recently entrusted fold, we will not 
take upon us to determine. It may be that he did not in his own mind 
conceive of men truly loving God, and yet refusing worship to the 
Saviour of the world—the Word made flesh. But of one thing we are 
certain, that if any of the Unitarian congregation of the city in which 
he preached, were present, ‘hey would not fail to understand the words 
in the sense we have supposed them capable of bearing; for far be it 
from us to believe that a christian prelate could design so to honour and 
flatter such as deny the Lord that bought them. 

In the preceding page his lordship had brought before his hearers 
the example of our Saviour, who extended his mercy equally to the 
worshipper at Jerusalem, and the Samaritan separatist who worshipped 
in the mountain. It could not but be fresh in his recollection that 
our Lord, in a spirit the reverse of what in our days is called liberal, 
candid, and enlightened, said to the Samaritan woman, “ Ye worship 
ye know not what.” We trust that his lordship is too steadfastly deter- 
mined to follow our Chief Bishop’s perfect pattern, to decline from 
warning with the same faithfulness, ail who trouble the fold of Christ 
with needless divisions and with dangerous and false doctrines. We 
desire no more. But we cannot help conceiving that it would not have 
been unbecoming in the right reverend preaeher to have given to his 
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clergy a more decided pledge than he has given in this Sermon, that 
he, for his part, would “‘ banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrine, contrary to God’s word; and both privately and openly call 
upon and encourage others to the same.” This was his lordship’s 
promise to God and to the Church, when he stood forth as a candidate 
for his high office, and was about to be consecrated to his holy function. 
We trust that he will not be found amongst those who sanction an 
extension of public patronage for the promotion of education in the 
hands either of the Romanist or of the sceptic. Both of these are 
indeed looking’for his support. But his vows are upon him; and we 
therefore would hope that both will be disappointed. He indeed in a 
note (p. 16,) asserts, that it is his conviction that “ the independence 
and integrity of this country, and its respectability in the estimation of 
the nations of Europe, depend mainly, if not entirely, on a sound, judi- 
cious, and general education associated with christian principles.” We 
therefore look for his cooperation with that very able advocate of sound 
education, the Bishop of Exeter, in opposing the system so hostile to 
true Christianity which is now propagated in Ireland, as the National 
System, to the great discouragement of true religion, and of that Church 
of which Dr. Stanley is so distinguished a member. 

But upon this subject, again, his lordship appears to entertain ideas 
which in themselves are somewhat undefined. He denies “ that any 
process, any influx of improvement, can fail to enlarge and thereby 
benefit individuals, by raising them in the scale of being, by exalting 
them above sensual and profligate habits.” Has his lordship'’s expe- 
rience shown him that education, let it be of what kind it will,—‘ any 
process, any influx of improvement,”—has changed men from volup- 
tuaries to being men of business ; from intemperate to temperate ; from 
living upon others, to becoming profitable to their country? Are there 
not many, and those in high stations too, who do not exemplify these 
effects of any influx of improvement ? 

His lordship, toward the conclusion of his Sermon, expressed a desire 
that education should be carried on by the union of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, so that on no occasion that union should be wanting. The 
occasion in his view was that afforded the people of Norwich, to further 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,—a Society based upon 
the principles of the Church of England ;—a Society that not only does 
not recognise the principles of Dissent, but upholds the diametrically 
opposite principles of the Church of England. We cannot but look 
upon his lordship’s invitation of the Dissenters to support this Society, 
as being either a mockery to their feelings, or a tacit satire upon the 
Society itself. Would his lordship so change the tone of the Society’s 
publications, as that the Unitarian and the Arian should lend their 
dissenting aid to those methods of instruction and improvement which 
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have been established in connexion with a Church, founded not on 
human reasonings, speculations, and errors, but on the pure word of 
God ? 

Lastly, we deprecate the intrusion of the Reform Bill and the Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill into the pulpit of the cathedral of Norwich. This is 
indeed an effervescence of truly sectarian zeal. If words are symbols, 
and convey, or at least should convey, some fixed ideas to the mind of 
the hearer, what ideas, we ask, would the following words convey to the 
congregation that heard them ? ‘I appear before you as the advocate of 
education—education, that fulcrum on which the well-wishers of the 
human race may rest securely ; that moral lever, whereby the character 
of our rising generations may be rendered not only worthy of those 
immunities and privileges which have been the spontaneous growth of the 
times we live in, but whereby a more important benefit,” &c.—P. 15. 

We trust that ere long the Church will at least be herself consulted, 
before her interests and government are placed in the hands of those 
who, whatever conscientiousness they may be said to possess, do not 
give also substantial evidence of discrimination and judgment, and a 
clear perception of the principles upon which the Church herself. is 
based. 

We take this opportunity of recommending to his lordship a brighter 
example, (we speak it, we hope, not invidiously) than that of his imme- 
diate predecessor. It may be, that if he study still more the faith and 
piety of Bishop Hall, he shall gain more honour to his own memory, 
and to the Church of which he is a pastor, than by endeavouring to give 
a fresh impulse to the false candour and vague liberality, under which 
the principles of this unquiet age are lurking in dark disguise. 

The many editions of this Sermon, which are even now continued, 
render it an important duty to point out to the public the real bearing 
of the question at issue between the Bishop of Norwich and the ortho- 
dox Established Church. And we have, therefore, at this late period, 
resolved to publish a few remarks, written some time since, in order 
that our silence may not be interpreted as favourable to the views laid 
down, ex cathedrd, by Dr. Stanley. 


—— 


Art. IV.—1. Poems. By the late Rev. Epwarp Smepiey, A,M.: with 
a Selection from his Correspondence, and a Memoir of his Life. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1837. 

2. The Tribute ; a Collection of miscellaneous Unpublished Poems. By 
various Authors. Edited by Lorp Nortuamrron. London: Murray; 
Lindsell. 1837. 


True to the analogies of nature, a high and lasting renown is commonly 
of slow growth. Some, indeed, have achieved it during life; but it.is 
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more commonly thé tribute of posterity. We regard Mr. Smedley’s 
name as one of those whose memory is immortal ;—though we believe its 
full celebrity will belong to later ages than ours, Although he has 
written much in various ways, which a less busy and frivolous genera- 
tion would not however have neglected, it was scarcely possible that, in 
our own, his poetry should have gained him a popularity which his 
great masters, Dryden and Pope, have failed to retain; though we would 
not hesitate to assert that, had he been their contemporary, he would 
not have left it to posterity to pay his due. But although Mr. Smedley’s 
poetry, with all its harmony, brilliancy, combined imagination and argu- 
ment, may never be very extensively read ; though his masterly contri- 
butions to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, merged in the general 
matter of that noble work, which he so long and so ably conducted, may 
not associate his name with the pleasure and instruction of its readers, 
there is one book by which he has secured an immortal renown—* the 
History of the Reformed Religion in France ;” a small work indeed, if 
estimated at its size—but one on which immense diligence and research 
have been expended,—one which, for its minute accuracy and perpetual 
verification, will be a text-book for all students of history, and, for the 
purity and elegance of its style, a model for all historians. The merits 
of this work will, of course, be slowly ascertained—indeed, to estimate 
them fully it would be necessary to exert a degree of diligence akin to 
the author’s ; but there can be no doubt that its fame, though of tardy 
advancement, is sure and immortal. To every qualification of a great 
historian Mr. Smedley has, in this work, substantiated an indefeasible 
title. 

The life of Mr. Smedley will ever be an object of interest to those 
who feel inquisitive about the history of great and remarkable minds. 
We rejoice therefore at seeing it so well registered. But were Mr. 
Smedley’s memory less honoured than it is and will be by those who 
reverence genius, industry, and piety, the publication of the memoir 
would still be a benefit to the world. It is the record of a singularly 
pure, simple, and prolific mind; of a holy, devout, and benevolent 
heart; of one who, in the true image of his Maker, was love; whose 
religion, like all his feelings, was ardent, but whose sobriety, orthodoxy 
and humility formed a just counterpoise to his zeal; who received reve- 
lation with the docility of a child, and followed out its consequences 
with an enlightened conscience and steady perseverance ; who was tried, 
as the spiritual gold usually is, by keen affliction, and who manifested, 
in the furnace, the purity of the metal. The memory of such a being 
ought not to perish—it would be injustice to the departed—it would be 
injury to the survivors. While we earnestly recommend to our readers 
the perusal of that which we can but very inadequately abridge, we 
cannot forego the opportunity of enriching our pages with the material 
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of this interesting memoir, how much soever of its lustre it may lose in 
our hands. 

The subject of the narrative was born in the Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, on the 12th of September, 1788. He was the second son of 
the Rev. Edward Smedley, and of Hannah, daughter of George Bellas, 
Esq. His father was one of the masters of Westminster school, to 
which he was sent when in his seventh year. At the age of ten he mani- 
fested a remarkable taste for poetry, and composed, as his friends 
remember, beautiful verses, although, by the common oversight whereby 
we undervalue what is present, none have been preserved.* The amia- 
bility of his disposition was, from the first, a prominent characteristic ; 
** whatever else may have been forgotten concerning him,” says his 
biographer, * every one remembers that he was a boy whom every one 
loved.” And if there be truth in the remark of the poet, 

“Gratior et pulcro veniens in corpore virtus,’’t 


his good qualities were not deficient in that recommendation also. 

At the age of eleven his proficiency enabled him to obtain a king’s 
scholarship at Westminster; and his love of literature, religious feeling, 
quiet and benevolent disposition, centered in an earnest anxiety for the 





* The following was written when young Smedley was eleven :— 
To Mtss R—. 
(1801.—Aged 12.] 

Ir you, my dear Fanny, can give up awhile 
The pleasure of passing o’er hedge, ditch, and stile, 
Can relinquish the swains, the green meadows and fields, 
And all the delights that fair Dulwich now yields, 
I'll send you a stranger to pay you a visit, 
’Tis an oddity sure, but I beg you won’t quiz it; 
’Tis a female from Jove and Mnemosyne sprung, 
Though it never has spoke, yet it often has sung ; 
Though it lives in high life, yet the truth must be told, 
For the Fashion at present, ’tis rather too old ; 
She goes to St, James’s three times in a year, 
And rarely is seen at the play to appear : 
This honour on Dulwich she now has bestow’d, 
Being much indisposed with the last birth-day ode; 
Above ev’ry other her presence you'll chuse ; 
To keep you no longer in doubt, ’tis a Muse. 

Under your soft protection she soon will recover, 
But, alas! I’m afraid she'll desert her old lover : 
She’s fickle, tell George, and her flights are uneven, 
For now she’s on earth, and now soars up to heaven. 
He must take care of Pegasus, else with one bound, 
He flies to Parnassus, you fall to the ground: 
Although she’s inconstant, yet I feel no pain, 
For one time or other she'll see me again : 
But perhaps I shan’t own her ; I’ve tried her enough, 
And find her compos’d of such feminine stuff ; 
Loquacious, &c., and such a sad medley, 
That Vl talk no more of her—From yours, 

Epwarb SmepLey.—P, 109. 


34. 
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ministry of the Church. This inclination was confirmed by his holiday 
sojourns with his father at Meopham vicarage in Kent, where he imbibed 
the most intense taste for simple and rural pleasures. Here too his 
poetical temperament received stimulus and aliment from silent converse 
with Nature. Spenser was among his most favourite writers ; and he 
soon added Tasso and Ariosto to his poetical acquaintances. 

In 1805 he was elected to a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; his father, however, now entertained some thoughts of educating 
him for a civilian. This design was abandoned at the earnest entreaty of 
young Smedley, and the church, as originally intended, was decided on. 
A curious anecdote is here mentioned by himself :— 

A singular incident which occurred this night contributed not a little to 
strengthen the determination I had formed. The conversation, on this to me so 
important subject, on which, in great measure, my happiness in life depended, 
had agitated me very much; and, before I committed myself to — I prayed 
most fervently to the Creator of all things, that He would vouchsafe to direct 
me in that way wherein I might prove most acceptable in His sight, most ser- 
viceable to my fellow-men, In my dreams I was haunted by the performance 
of clerical duties ; I was much distressed to miss my sermon; again, I was in 
the pulpit and reading-desk, in the exercise of almost every sacred function of 
the Church. This may be superstitious weakness, but I own I was much affected 
by it; and, in writing to F. R. the next day, 1 mentioned it as giving me not a 
little consolation, in the idea that my decision was right.—Pp. 7, 8. 


Nothing, certainly, could be more natural than the dream— 


“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit “a 
but the earnestness of his youthful prayer, and the providential answer 
given in its fulfilment, deserve a passing observation. 

In 1808 Mr. Smedley took his degree, being little more than nineteen. 
He immediately became tutor to the son of Sir John Maxwell, whom 
he accompanied to Polloc, near Glasgow. In 1810 he obtained the 
members’ prize at Cambridge as middle bachelor, for a Latin essay. In 
1811, he obtained the same prize as senior bachelor; and at the close 
of that year, not many days indeed after he had completed the necessary 
age, he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Winchester; and in Feb- 
ruary 1812 he became fellow of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
About the same time he published, anonymously, “a few verses,” of 
unequal merit, but some exquisitely beautiful. Two brief extracts are 
subjoined :— 

Oh! if some cherish’d hopes destroy 
The tenor of thy present joy, 

And bid thee with inquiring view 
The onward vale of life pursue, 
Where on the shadowy distance move 
Fair undistinguish’d forms of love, 


And round the dim horizon press 
Imagined shapes of happiness ; 
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Yet, stay awhile! thine eye has stray'd 

To scenes which, view'd more closely, fade; 
Take what thy pow’r may now command, 
All onward is—the far-off land !— P. 129. 


Oh! may I, ere the Summer day 

Of fair-faced Youth has passed away, 
And Age with scanty fingers shed 

His wintry tresses on my head ; 

Oh! may I from the flaunting pride 

Of the deck’d garden turn aside, 

And in sone far removed cell, 

Yet not a lonely being dwell ! 

There the sweet single star shall gleam 
The gentlest influence of its beam, 

And guide me with a steady light 
Through the dim mist of gathering night ; 
There, too, for me the maiden flower 
Shall spring, loved innate of my bower, 
Grace me while living by its bloom, 

Nor droop till it entwines my tomb.—Pp. 137, 138. 

In 1813 and 1814 Mr. Smedley was the successful candidate for the 
Seatonian laurel; and although, in 1815, his exercise for this prize was 
considered inferior to that of Mr. Bellamy, the present head master of 
Merchant Tailors’ school, it was, nevertheless, published at the request 
of the examiners. 

Mr. Smedley commenced his clerical career as curate to his father at 
Meopham, the spot associated with so many recollections of the happiest 
period of life. Shortly after he was presented by Dr. Andrewes, Dean 
of Canterbury, an early and affectionate friend of the family, to the 
preachership of St. James’s Chapel in the Hampstead Road; and in 1815 
he was appointed by the Dean, who was rector of St. James’s Westmin- 
ster, clerk in orders to that parish. In the following year his kind friend 
conferred on him the highest earthly blessing in his power, or in that of 
Heaven itself to bestow, by uniting him to Mary, youngest daughter of 
James Hume, Esq. of Wandsworth Common. There is nothing in 
which the workings of Providence are more open to our observation 
than in the adaptation of supports and comforts to calamitous dispensa- 
tions. The most cursory observer cannot fail to remark, particularly in 
the instance of the established Christian, how accurately the stay is 
contrived to meet the burden. Mr. Smedley was called on to endure 
corporeal trials of no common nature and intensity, in which no worldly 
comfort, save domestic affection, could prove of any solace or benefit ; 
while, to a heart like his, the absence of that blessing would have been 
an affliction far more severe than any which he was called on to endure. 
A loving Chastener had provided all that was requisite to sustain and 
comfort, in the excellent lady of Mr. Smedley’s choice. His biographer, 
doubtless from apprehension of wounding the modesty of retiring 
worth, has said little on this subject; a similar consideration controls 
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our pen; yet surely it will not be unpardonable, if the writer of this, 
who for very many years had the privilege of knowing well this valu- 
able lady and her excellent husband, should attest, that with all 
woman’s devotion of heart, and with more than woman's strength, energy 
and exertion, she surrendered herself entirely to her partner’s comfort 
and welfare, and, in pious submission to the Husband of the widow, 
lived only for him whom she had chosen “ for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and to obey.” 

In the same year Mr. Smedley published his ‘‘ Prescience ; or the 
Secrets of Divination ;” a poem in two parts, treating a difficult and very 
interesting subject with great beauty and judgment. 

During the five years for which Mr. Smedley held the clerkship, he 
had great opportunity of exercise in the pastoral office; and the scenes 
of distress, both spiritual and temporal, which he had witnessed, had 
made deep impressions on his mind. Puritanism he always regarded 
with a suspicious eye; not only from the tremendous consequences which 
history ascribes to it, but from the evil which he daily saw wrought on 
the minds of an ignorant and excitable populace by the pernicious mis- 
guidings of puritanical teachers. Such observation originated the 
‘* Religio Clerici; a Churchman’s Epistle,” which he published in 1818; 
a brief, but finished piece; powerful in argument, brilliant in wit, and 
exquisite in pathos. The success of this induced him to publish in the 
following year “‘ A Churchman’s Second Epistle ;” a poem surpassing 
the former in all its excellences; and enriched with a body of the most 
curious illustrative notes, calculated, by facts, and on testimony the 
most unsuspicious and unexceptionable, to exhibit the character of 
modern puritanism. On his views on this subject, his biographer thus 
speaks :— 

It must be remembered, that it was not to quiet, conscientious dissent that 
Mr. ‘Smedley opposed himself; no man could be more gentle in his judgment 
on individual motives and character, or more disposed duly to estimate the pri- 
vate worth, and useful labours, of moderate and sober Dissenters. Some of his 
most favourite works of divinity were those, for which the Church of Christ is 


indebted to men who had separated from the Church of England. In the open- 
ing of his new poem he thus expressed himself :— 


“ My Creed, you know, in spite of modern cant, 
Is staunch and firm, though not intolerant : 
I love my Church, but hate no brother man 
Whom conscience keeps a stranger to her plan: 
I think her right, yet war not with the throng 
Who plead conviction when they think her wrong. 
Much would I give for peace, but first would know 
If peace our friendship means, or overthrow. 


It was to those whose object he believed to be, the destruction of that tolerant 
Church which gives them full liberty to attack and revile her; to the ignorant 
and presumptuous, who venture to be guides and teachers of others; to the 
rigid fanatic, who unsettles the reason or breaks the heart of the weak and timid: 
to the confident enthusiast, who suffers peace to precede penitence, and sends 
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the felon to his doom with the exultation of a martyr; to the bustling meddler, 
whose religion seems to consist in noise, and intrusion, and display; and to the 
grave profaners of sacred things, who discuss the profoundest mysteries with an 
unholy familiarity from which angels might recoil,—it was to those that Mr, 
Smedley applied the harsh discipline of his satire—Pp. 30—32. 

Mr. Smedley’s next poem was “The Parson’s Choice of Town or 
Country,” one of the most beautiful and affecting pieces in our language, 
combining the humour of Swift with the elegance and descriptive elo- 
quence of Goldsmith. The balance is struck in favour of country life. 

Mr. Smedley now, for a while, bade a farewell to the muse; he 
resigned his appointment at St. James’s, and removed to Wandsworth, 
where he prepared pupils for the university, and undertook several 
literary engagements. One of these was the composition of the histo- 
rical portions of the Annual Register for 1799, 1800 and 1801, which, 
very unaccountably, had never been supplied. The consequences of 
this occupation were important, as they produced a revolution in his 
political sentiments. Mr. Smedley had been brought up a Whig, and 
he had hitherto been an ardent admirer of Fox’s politics and policy. 
The historical study, however, necessary for the task he had under- 
taken, corrected his views, and he became, as his biographer expresses 
it, “‘ a moderate Tory.” Moderate indeed he was in all things; but 
though a moderate Tory, he was still a very decided one; and, in the 
great apostatical year, when many whose firmness had been unsus- 
pected, like Ephraim, joined themselves to idols, his steadfastness on the 
popish question was unaffected ; but on this we shall speak presently. 

In 1822, Mr. Smedley accepted the editorship of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana :— 

The undertaking demanded much learning and labour, much research and 
regularity ; but he had now acquired habits of diligence and order, which gave 
its full value to every minute of his day; and his love of reading and of know- 
ledge, his power of turning for refreshment from one species of mental oecupa- 
tion to another, the facility with which he composed, and his conscientious use 


of daily exercise, enabled him to accomplish tasks which would have appeared 
overwhelming to others, less happily endowed, or less admirably trained.—P. 39. 


This was not, however, Mr. Smedley’s only labour, although, appa- 
rently, sufficient amply to employ the most industrious economist of 
time. He still continued to instruct private pupils; and he was now 
alternate morning preacher at St. James’s Westminster, and at St. 
James's Chapel, Hampstead Road, and evening lecturer at St. Giles’s 
Camberwell. He was a contributor to the British Critic, and was 
engaged at the same time in teaching his children the rudiments of 
Latin; but, in justice to his biographer, no other words than those of 
the memoir must describe this period. 

This was, indeed, a busy and laborious portion of his life; but it was a hap 


one. Supremely blessed in his wife, surrounded by children whom he loved 
with the whole tenderness of his nature, enjoying all the comforts of an ample 
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income, and enjoying them the more that he owed them to his own honourable 
exertions, he had little to wish for the present, excepting less interruption to his 
domestic privacy—and to a hopeful mind the future appeared to promise that, 
as the grateful accompaniment of prosperity and distinction. Heaven, too, had 
bestowed one gift, the full value of which was not known till the day of priva- 
tion and infirmity—the gift of joyous and elastic spirits. They seemed, indeed, 
like a compensation granted beforehand by a bountiful father toa beloved child, 
in readiness for the time when his wisdom foresaw that other blessings must be 
withdrawn. Nothing could be more surprising, more cheering, more infectious, 
than the gay and sportive mood in which Mr. Smedley would leave bis library, 
after a day spent in patient instruction, minute research, and diligent study. 
Ifis spontaneous vivacity, and ready humour, needed no stronger excitement, 
nor more flattering reward, than the smiles and the merriment of the little circle 
around his own fireside; while, as often as he did enter into society, his pre- 
sence was delightful even to those who could only understand the charm of his 
manner and the kindness of his address, and was valuable indeed to the few 
whose talents and acquirements enabled them fully to appreciate his. — 
Pp. 40, 41. 


In the year 1827, a deafness, which had been gradually advancing 
for more than ten years, deprived Mr. Smedley of one chief source of 
income, his pupils.* So entire was his loss of hearing, that his friends 
could only communicate by writing, or speaking with their fingers, in 
which his family and intimates, aided by his rapid apprehension of their 
meaning, soon became sufficiently expert to converse almost as readily 
as by the lips. Literature became now his principal resource. He 
published a poem, which deserves to take rank beside the noblest efforts 
of English genius,—not excepting even the famous argumentative poem 
of Dryden, which, as an argument, it crushes by the weight of historical 
fact. The ‘“‘ Lux Renata, a Protestant’s Epistle,” should be read by 
every scholar for its literary excellence, and by every man of reflection 
for its matter. Had our statesmen, in 1829, condescended to learn wis- 
dom from the truths which it so impressively commends to its readers, 
“‘ the sun of England” might be yet shining with meridian lustre, and 
those very charioteers be guiding his wheels, who were flung ignomi- 
niously from the car by the hands they had armed first for their own 
subversion, and finally for their country’s ruin. 

As the sources of legitimate extra-professional emolument, are, to a 


* About this time he drew up the following resolutions, found among his 
papers :— 

“ To remember that I cannot, at best, but be very troublesome to others, there- 
fore to give as little intentional trouble as I can: 

“* That all I am told of myself must be received with caution, since, from kindness, 
much will be concealed which otherwise | should hear: 

“* Never to be impatient with the children or others, if they talk with their fingers, 
at times in which I am otherwise engaged ; if I show moroseness they will soon give 
me up: 

** Always, when I can do so without interrupting others, to ask the subject of 
conversation when I am present: 

* Not to talk too much of my own infirmity : 

“‘ Not to request too many explanations ; not to be angry if they are neglected or 
refused.” 

VOL. XX, NO. IX. 3 Y 
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clergyman, few, Mr. Smedley thought the chance of success in the 
Seatonian field was not altogether to be despised ; and therefore, during 
the summer of this year, when his medical attendants advised repose 
from intellectual exertions, he amused himself, while at Hastings, in 
writing “The Marriage in Cana.” The poem was successful, and 
encouraged him, in the following year, to appear again as competitor. 
The subject was “ Saul at Endor.” Mr. Smedley had already treated 
this thesis in his Seatonian prize poem of “ Saul and Jonathan ;” and 
it was not a little surprising that he should succeed a second time with 
the same theme for the same prize. To avoid self-repetition, he cast 
the story into a dramatic form—and his adaptation of the chorus in 
the Hecuba, beginning 


‘ 7 ‘ 
Xv peév, © warpic Tude, 


to the overthrow of Ziklag, is one of the most felicitous instances of 
the application of combined taste and learning which our literature can 


furnish. 
During this period of affliction, Mr. Smedley’s serenity and sub- 


mission were perfect. 


Not even an accidental expression of impatience ever escaped his lips; and 
once, and only once, was he heard to utter a gentle wish that his lost faculty 
could be for a short time restored. ‘This occurred on witnessing the glee and 
animation of his little girls, who, on some occasion, were talking with all the 
volubility of childish delight. ‘ J should like once again to hear their voices,” 
was the sole regret to which he ever gave audible utterance; and the pain which 
it caused to those who heard it, proved to them how much they owed to his 
usually unfailing self-command and cheerfulness. In ‘ The Marriage in Cana,” 
when enumerating our Saviour’s miracles, there was one on which he dwelt with 
peculiar earnestness :— 

** The deaf shall revel (mercy without bounds) 
In cherish’d tones and bosom-treasur’d sounds ; 
Drinking the voice of love, which mock’d his power 
Like the spent fragrance of some drooping flower.” 


Here again we perceive which of the consequences of his loss of hearing he felt 
most severely; but the love which inflicted the pang taught him to endeavour 
to conceal it. Nor did he trust alone to the power of unselfish affection, or the 
assistance of constitutional cheerfulness. A prayer found among his papers, 
and composed for his own use, shows to what source of “ living water” he 
applied for strength, and explains why the supply was so unvarying and so 
unfailing.* To those who lived much with him, indeed, it was necessary, when 








* O God, Father of Mercies, pardon my sins, and grant the assistance of Thy Holy 
Spirit that I may avoid them in future. Look down with Thy choicest favour upon 
my dear wife and children. Grant to my dear wife, health, length of life, and tran- 
quillity. Enable us to bring up all our children in Thy faith and fear. Prosper 
them with happiness ; and so guide them by Thy Holy Spirit, that they may do 
always things righteous in Thy sight, and may finally be united with ourselves and all 
Thy Faithful in Thine Everlasting Kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Grant me, O God, a due sense of Thy mercies and loving-kindnesses to myself and 
to all mankind, especially those which Thou hast vouchsafed to me in my own family 
—(here commemorate any particular recent blessings )—continue these to me undimi- 
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they had become accustomed to his deafness, to remind themselves that he was 
an object of pity, condemned to a hopeless infirmity, which had clouded all his 
worldly prospects, shut him out from the society he was so fitted to enjoy and 
adorn, and from the conversation of his numerous and distinguished friends, 
and which, more than almost any other privation, is supposed to dispirit, to vex, 
and to irritate. Compassion seemed wasted on one who was always contented 
and cheerful, pleasantly and usefully occupied, ready to amuse and to be 
amused ; who never alluded to his deafness as a matter of regret or annoyance, 
or appeared to consider that it entitled him to extra consideration or attention. 
It was evident that he was still a far happier man than a very large proportion 
of those who can hear. 

Oceupied in reading or composition, he could now pass his evenings in the 
midst of his family, undisturbed by the employments or chatter of his children ; 
sometimes laying down his book or pen to look affectionately at the dear faces 
around him, to say a kind word, to relate an amusing anecdote, to excite a 
hearty laugh, or to join for a few minutes in the conversation. Just before or 
after evening prayers, his two younger girls always sat successively, for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, on his knee; and all occupation was laid aside 
while he indulged himself with their caresses, or watched their as yet inexpert 
fingers relating to him some little occurrence of the day. He had not resigned 
the gratification of teaching his girls Latin, and devoted a part of every morning 
to their instruction. They were quick and docile; and the delight which it 
gave him to be occupied with them and for them, and to watch their progress, 
was so intense, that those only can form an adequate idea of it who were for- 
tunate enough to witness it—Pp. 48—5C. 


In 1829 Mr. Smedley added to his labours as editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, an engagement with Mr. Murray—to contribute to 
“The Family Library” a ‘ History of Venice.” This work, which he 


intituled ‘‘ Sketches of Venetian History,” brought him acquainted 
with the accomplished scholar and historian Sismondi, with whom he 
maintained, during the remainder of his life, the most cordial and 
friendly intercourse. 

In 1831, his infirmity had compelled Mr. Smedley to part with all 
his clerical appointments, except a prebend of Lincoln, worth 10/. per 
annum; the possession of which, however, was highly valued by 
Mr. Smedley, as a testimony of regard from one whom he had long and 
deeply esteemed.* He now devoted himself entirely to general litera- 
ture, in order to provide for a family whom his profession no longer 
enabled him to maintain. He engaged in 1831, to undertake a casti- 
gated edition of ‘“* The Fairy Queen,” with modernized orthography. 
This he completed; but Mr. Murray, afterwards, much to his mortifi- 
cation, declined to publish it. We state this on the authority of the 





nished. Regard with Thy pity all who are afflicted in mind, body, or estate—(here 
mention any particular sufferers )—giving them patience under their sufferings, and a 
happy issue out of all their afflictions. Relieve my infirmities, if such be Thy will ; 
if otherwise, teach me resignation to endure them without murmuring. Sanctify 
these and all other trials to the health of my soul ; confirm my faith ; strengthen my 
repentance; and bring me with all those dear to me to Thyself, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.—P. 102. 

* The memoir says, the Bishop of Lincoln; (Dr. Kaye)—we had always under- 
stood the friend to be the present Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
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biographer, and without intending to pass any opinion as to the terms 
of the engagement; but, if they were such as fairly admitted of Mr. 
Murray's retreat, still we cannot very highly commend his judgment. 
It always appeared to us very unaccountable and absurd that Spenser, 
of all authors of his time, should alone be condemned to abide in the 
barbarism of his autograph. The spelling (orthography would be a 
gross misnomer) of that day was utterly devoid of system, and any 
letters which would produce the given sound, were taken at random. 
Spenser himself, as he is printed, spells the same word as variously as 
the sound can admit. Many who recoil from his “ old English,” are 
not aware how much of the same o/dness would appear in Shakspeare, 
if printed from contemporary editions. It is true that many words, 
(inquere for inquire, hond for hand, &c. &c.) intentional archaisms, 
could not, and ought not to, be altered; but ordinary terms might cer- 
tainly be modernized, and such portents as “ a bounch of heares,” 
“ divelish yron engin,” &c. &c. advantageously expelled. On the 
castigation of Spenser, opinions will differ. We agree with the Memoir, 
that a father would not place Spenser unreservedly in the hands of his 
daughters ; yet there is nothing, properly speaking, immoral in the Faery 
Queen, and it is to immorality only that “ castigation” is rightly appli- 
cable. For though indelicacy of language is a defect so far as it goes, 
the removal of it from some of our best old authors would be attended 
with great inconvenience ; in the case of Spenser, it would sometimes 
seriously affect the whole texture of his poem. Mr. Smedley’s taste 
and judgment were, however, so sound, that we think the suppression 
of his edition of Spenser a serious injury, which we hope Mr. Murray 
will some day redress, and make amends to Mr. Smedley’s memory, by 
dedicating the profits to his family. 

In the following year Mr. Smedley was solicited by Archdeacon 
Lyall, and the Rev. Hugh James Rose, to assist them in the compo- 
sition of the Theological Library. It was in reply to this call that he 
composed his great work, the “‘ History of the Reformed Religion in 
France.” He now retired almost entirely from society, through a nervous 
apprehension that his infirmities rendered him troublesome, when, in 
reality, he was still the soul and ornament of every social meeting. 
But the disease which, hitherto, had affected one organ only, was now 
advancing to involve the powers of life. On the 12th of July 1833, 
he became suddenly affected with double vision. From this he after- 
wards recovered,* but failure of the bodily powers supervened, with 





* His description of this curious symptom is interesting. He thus writes to his 
friend Mr. Henry Hawkins :— 

** | think that a few lines, under my own hand, may be the surest testimonial 
which I can offer to you of the improved state of my sight. The affection has been of a 
very remarkable nature. When both eyes have been employed, two images have been 
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headach, vertigo, sleeplessness, and a number of symptoms which per- 
haps could only be understood by the sufferer, and which he expresses 
in his journal by the terms “ grievously dyscephalic,” —‘* mane 
nigrum,” —* cacocephalisticon.”” Mr. Travers was consulted, and the 
result was a disclosure to Mrs. Smedley that the seat of the disease was 
the brain, and that it was incurable, though capable of alleviation. 


It is not permitted here to dwell on Mrs. Smedley’s conduct during the two 
years and a half which succeeded the sentence thus passed on her husband's life 
and her own happiness. All may imagine how necessary were self-command, 
calmness, and apparent cheerfulness, and many will know how difficult, when 
the feelings are strong, the affection deep, and the judgment too clear to allow 
of blindness as to the ultimate result. The patient was to be kept as tranquil 
and free from care as possible; and happily this was no difficult task, He was 
not to be informed of the nature and hopelessness of his malady; but some of 
his papers show that he began about this time to anticipate its probable event. 
In the mean while, he continued his literary employments without intermission, 
and was generally occupied with his books or writings through the whole ef the 
day. Occasionally, when his head was more than usually uncomfortable, or his 
sight too confused to permit him to guide his pen, he would dictate for a few 
hours to his wife, or sit quietly reclining in his easy chair, with his hand over 
his eyes, till the attack had passed away. Then he was again industrious, again 
cheerful, and often again the life and animation of Lis family. His voice was 
perhaps more feeble, his manner more subdued, but his keen. sense of the 
humorous was still unblunted; and his delight in rousing and watching the 
merriment of others, together with the blessed constitutional buoyancy of his 
spirits, still urged him to the exercise of his wonted laughter-compelling powers. 
But there was one in the circle, whose smiles, though ever ready, were now only 


on the lips.—Pp. 71—73. 


Notwithstanding these fearful discouragements, Mr. Smedley did not 
remit his literary labours. From a particular portion of French history 
he proceeded to undertake the treatment of the whole. For the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, he engaged, and completed just 
before his death, ‘* The History of France from the Final Partition of the 
Empire of Charlemagne to the Peace of Cambray.” 

His increasing malady is described by his able biographer with affect- 
ing faithfulness, but our limits will not permit us to follow out in full 
a narrative which, we trust, all our readers will peruse at length, as they 


presented to them; and all horizontal lines have been attended with a second line, 

By closing one eye, I have always been able to read 
and write ; and, during the last few days, the double spectrum has been greatly cor- 
rected, and, indeed, has been almost wholly removed. I am now writing to you with 
one eye shaded ;* and, having removed the shade, and attempted to continue in the 
upper line, from the word marked * with an asterisk, I found my pen on the spot 


somewhat inclined to the first. 


similarly marked below. 1 am told that there is a failure of coincidence in the axes 
of vision ; and that, if the powers of digestion can be strengthened, this defect, which 
is symptomatic, will be remedied. The bettering is very slow; but upon comparing 
my powers of sight with what they were ten days since, I can speak confidently of 
their gradual advancement ; and hence I am satisfied as to the propriety of my medi- 
cal discipline.” 
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will not only thence derive interest and instruction, but, if they purchase 
the work, will also 
“ —Jearn the luxury of doing good.” 


We shall here prefer to let Mr. Smedley detail his own feelings, in verses 
at once illustrative of his liveliness and seriousness. 


MORS JANUA VIT. 
Thoughts in a Wakeful Night.— August 4, 1835. 
Ilow vain the wish our bark to fix 
Where Death hath made no cast: 
Within the cradle sometimes mix 
Our first sighs with our last. 
The feast, the revel, and the dance, 
In turn his tale supply, 
While withering all beneath his glance, 
The spectre marches by. 


And some he gathers to his band, 
Some respites on their way ; 

This beckons with his grisly hand, 
That stamps his future prey. 

In early manhood some resign 
Their breath with sudden blow, 

And others, like myself, decline, 
Insensibly and slow. 


No eye hath ever seen his course, 
Though each its track perceives, 

Ev’n as we mete the whirlwind’s force, 
By heaps of scatter’d leaves. 

Perhaps at this dread silent hour, 
While sleep my wooing flies, 

He hovers round my bed with power 
At once to close mine eyes. 


And would I then the summons shun, 
And bid the herald pass ? 

My sands are more than two-thirds run, 
Why should I turn the glass? 

Ask not my single answering, 
Let Nature's voice reply ; 

While life exists, sans every thing, 
"Tis difficult to die. 

To die !—but is it death ?-—is all 
Th’ untrodden and th’ unknown 

A dreary waste, a darksome ball, 
A cheerless, lifeless zone ? 

We shrink from death but as the loss 
Of sense, of hearing, seeing — 

Unmindful ’tis the gate we cross 
To ceaseless, real being ! 


More Waking Thoughts of a different kind, August 8, 1835. 


If to wake and weep are one, 
Fearfully my night-sands run ; 

But when ‘tis only lack of sleeping, 
Waking is not akin to weeping. 
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Soon as the senses half bemuddled 
Subside away, and Fancy’s self seems fuddled, 
Round about the undreaming eyes 
Float a myriad mummeries ; 

Imps whose pastime is to ape 
Capricious fantastic shape ; 

Headless now, and what more odd is, 
Now with countless heads and bodies. 
A goblin crew, whose feats are done 
Less in malice than in fun; 

Mice and frogs, and ‘ such small deer,” 
Objects more to pet than fear. 
Brownies, fairies, mooncalves, spunkies, 
Or Goethe's graver cat-a-monkeys, 
And grinning owls with wings a-kimbo, 
Join to constitute my limbo. 

Then begins a wild creation, 

Transposition, alteration, 

Thoughts omitted or inserted, 

All the forms of life inverted, 

Facts invented, mix’d, confounded, 
Words curtail’d and periods rounded, 
Serious saws, and intervening 

Rhymes replete with trash, no meaning, 
Rich songs by husky dulness mutter'd, 
Eloquence, like Burke’s, bestutter’d, 
Pictures blurr’d, and sermons mumbled, 
Projects marr’d, machinery jumbled, 
Music without rest or bar, 

And verse which conflicting metres jar ; 
Till some capricious elf collects 

All that waking taste rejects, 

Scraps from the brain untimely torn, 
Addled hints, ideas unborn, 
Mis-shapen, embryo suggestions, 

Half answers to unfinished questions, 
Lies, and sophistries, and fictions, 
False positions, contradictions, 
Metaphysics pure, eclectic, 

Academic, dialectic, 

Reasoning which might perplex Duns Scotus 
Round and round—rotundus totus— 
Then the master-fiend of all 

Rolls this jargon to a ball, 

And somewhat of his own being lent, 
Moulds it into—argument. 

With such a medley in the brain, 
Who cries for waking thoughts again ?—Pp. 211—214. 


On the first of September 1835, Mr. Smedley received the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper from his beloved friend the Rev. G. J. Andrewes ; 
and on this occasion he composed the following verses :— 


Lorp, at Thy table, an unworthy guest, 
These lips the consecrated food have press’d ; 
Oft have these hands, in more unworthy guise, 
To others minister’d the glad supplies : 
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Yet never while I paid or shared the vow, 
Gave it such comfort as it renders now. 
I feel the pardon to myself convey’d, 
My single peace, my debts peculiar paid— 
It is not selfishness which bids us find 
This closing act a severance from our kind : 
Living, in masses, Lord, Thy works we trace ; 
In death we view them singly, face to face.—P. 217. 


At this time we have the following pleasing and affecting anecdote :— 


In the spring of 1836, an apartment on the ground floor having been con- 
verted into a bed-chamber, he came down stairs for the last time, in order to 
take possession of it. His library, however, was above, and he incurred some 
inconvenience and lost some gratification by its absence; for he had often 
occasion to refer to authorities, and all lovers of books know how agreeable it 
is to contemplate even the exterior of those delightful and instructive compa- 
nions. Mr. Smedley had accommodated himself without opposition to the new 
arrangements made for his comfort, and had taken, as he supposed, a long leave 
of his library; but there was one ever near him by whom his slightest wishes 
were easily discovered, and to whom nothing seemed difficult which could give 
him even momentary pleasure. His sitting-room was in its usual state when 
he left it one evening, but on re-entering it the following morning, he found the 
walls covered by his books, ranged in their customary cases, and in their due 
order around him. His deafness rendering the noise of the carpenters’ work 
inaudible, they had continued their labours far into the night; and at early 
dawn, numerous willing bands had assisted in conveying the volumes to their 
new abodes. ‘“ Nothing,” said Mr. Smedley, in a Jetter to one of his sisters, 
“could exceed my astonishment, when, upon being wheeled in on Tuesday 


ay ny I recognised around me the friends of whom I supposed I had taken 


a long leave. It was Aladdin’s palace, with two important additional advan- 
tages, that it did not want a single finishing-stone, and that, as yet, it has not 
flown away again. You know how completely Mary senior carries such pur- 
poses into effect, when she once contemplates them; and never yet was 
the success of combined promptness, activity, and affection, more entire.”— 
Pp. 92, 93. 

When drawn in his chair out of the sitting-room for the last time, 
Mr. Smedley’s expression to his children and sisters was “ God bless 
you all.” Although this took place about a month before his decease, 
he never expressed a wish to see them afterwards, and, indeed, made it 
a particular request to his wife that none might be admitted except 
herself, the servant who assisted her, and his medical attendant. He 
was now no longer equal to literary exertion ; and the editorship of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana was undertaken by Mrs. Smedley, who, in 
addition to her corporeal fatigues and mental distresses by the couch of 
a dying husband, was now called to an effort, great even to health and 
a tranquil mind, but, under the circumstances, apparently superhuman ; 
it was, however, for him that she laboured, and this, to her, made every 
enterprise practicable, and left no obstacle insuperable. 

On the 29th of June 1836, in the 48th year of his age, this afflicted 
but happy Christian changed his state of being. ‘ He expired with his 
wife’s hand in his; her name was on his lips, her countenance the last 
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object on which his eyes rested. His last words (expressed slowly and 
with difficulty) were these—‘* Be—always—thankful.”* 

The following remarks were found among his papers. The first of 
these documents was written two or three years before his death; the 
second was the last writing he ever penned, nor did the weakness of his 
hand permit him to finish it. It was written in the March previous to 
his decease. 


1. “ During the long period of preparation which God has vouchsafed to me, 
I have learned to contemplate death, not indeed without awe, but, happily, 
without terror. My sins are innumerable; and the notion of what is called a 
triumphant departure is utterly incomprehensible to me; yet I can approach 
my Maker in fumble reliance upon His infinite mercy, and upon the myste- 
rious scheme of atonement which He has provided through Christ. 

“ T look back upon my past life as a series of great and most undeserved 
blessings. I have been blessed with excellent parents, who made numerous 
sacrifices for my welfare; with active, attached, and unwearied friends and 
benefactors; with indulgent and affectionate kindred. I have been immea- 
surably blessed in my wife and children. Herein, indeed, is the bitterness cf 
death. Yet even hese tears can be wiped away. This paper will not meet the 
eyes most dear to me, till my own are closed. Let it bear assurance, that my 
latest thoughts while on earth were fixed on her; that my best hopes of Hea- 
ven are connected with a belief that God approves the ties which have bound 
us together, and that so far from dissevering them, He will confirm their eter- 
nal re-union. Epwarp Smeptey.”— Pp. 99, 100. 

2. “ No one can be more keenly sensible than I am to the ridicule which 
deservedly attaches to all coquetting, if I may so say, with death. The whole 
life of a wise and good man differs little from his deathbed, unless it be in inten- 
sity; and I therefore abhor the playing and toying with mortality, which of 
late has become popular in narrations of last hours and deathbed conversations. 
Nevertheless, as I am conscious of increased and daily increasing weakness, and 
as there is much which I shall never find courage to speak, I will put upon 
paper, while I can, what may be considered as my latest thoughts. 

"TI die, certainly, without the comforting recollection of a well-spent life : 
much has been committed, much omitted, which leaves no hope but in mercy. 
Yet I regard God as a Father, one of whose chief attributes is love; and I be- 
lieve the great mystery, which will soon be clearer to me, of my Saviour’s 
illimitable atonement. 

“ T have to thank God for a life of singular happiness. I have been sur- 
rounded by affectionate relatives and kinsfulk; and I have been immeasurably 
blessed in a wife, whose image will be that which is last present to my heart, as 
I hope her name will be the last word on my lips. 

* Sheen I cease to be troublesome to those who have so long soothed my 
infirmities, I care not where my remains are deposited; and, so as decency be 
complied with, I earnestly wish that my funeral may be conducted at the least 
possible expense.”—Pp. 94, 95. 

Mr. Smedley’s character and misfortunes could not fail to secure him 
friends; and indeed his circumstances experienced every alleviation 
which friendship could supply. In the spring of 1836, the Marquess of 
Northampton, who had been his contemporary at the University, exerted 
himself to bring out a volume of poems, to be contributed by diffe- 
rent pens, and published for the benefit of Mr. Smedley and his family. 





* Memoir, p. 99. 
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Mr. Smedley’s decease having occurred before this book was completed, 
the volume was continued for the benefit of his widow and children. 
Mrs. Smedley was not aware of this, when she entrusted to an intelligent 
friend the task of editing a selection from his poems and correspondence, 
for a similar purpose; and, as soon as she was apprised of Lord 
Northampton’s intention, she wrote to him to arrest the performance. 
His Lordship, although he otherwise would not have undertaken the 
task, found it too much advanced to permit him to recede. And thus 
“ The Tribute” makes its appearance, to the honour of the noble editor, 
and of him whose memory it was compiled to adorn. 

We close this article with a few extracts from both works, hoping that 
the libamina which we are able to afford may excite an appetite for a 
deeper draught. 


Mr. Smedley on his Wife's Birthday. 


As one who many a weary hour hath spann’d 
A waste of seas unknown, 

When first some dim and distant speck of land 
Shadows its wat’ry zone, 

Feels that his eye, inebriate with delight, 

Could feed for ever on such blessed sight ; 


And finds in every headland, whose near cape 
Curbs the wild ocean foam, 

His busy fancy labouring to shape 
Strange likeness to his home ; 

Thinks all his care and wayfaring is o'er, 

And treads again the long-desired shore ; 


By every stream, and vale, and mountain head, 
Roams with insatiate feet, 

Deeming each newer scene before him spread 
Than all the past more sweet; 

Till as his gladness into toil o’erflows, 

He pants for some still spot which promises repose ; 


Then marks at last on the sequester'd shore 
Some calm and quiet bay, 
Where his toss’d vessel may securely moor, 
Till that commanded day 
When homeward she must bear her merchant worth, 
And voyage to the land which sent her forth ;— 
So, Mary, has my spirit, since it left 
The sphere which gave it birth, 
Wander’d in pilgrimage, and home-bereft, 
Its fated course of earth, 
Erewhile across a desert sea, and then, 
Upon a pleasant coast, mid the gay haunts of men. 


There cull'd I flowers, and thought that none more sweet 
Blossom’d in Eden’s shade, 

Till as they wither’d in my bosom’s heat, 
I spurn’d the mortal braid ; 

There dew’d my lips in Pleasure’s sparkling rill, 

And linger’d round the foot of Fame’s poetic hill. 
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So life was wearing on, and my light vane 
Shifted with every gale, 

And haply I had put to sea again 
With unadvised sail, 

If thou, sweet guardian, hadst not shown the bay, 

And steer’d me through the rocks, and piloted my way. 






It is a spot, in whose calm scenes we trace 
All memory scarce believed ; 
And think ourselves among that happy race 
Whom earth has ne'er received : 
Such where the spirit dwells ere foul’d with sin, 
Such as the good hereafter hope to win. 







There rest thee with me, till our tide of years 
Ebbs in eternity! 

Then while our vessel for brief space careers 
The unfathomable sea, 

Oh! may it find on the blest shores above q 

Some haven like our own, of never-dying love.—Pp. 142—144. 







The following letter is valuable as well as interesting :— 






To Miss A. M. Smedley. 
Trinity Coll. Camb. Feb. 5, 1811. 


My pear Anna,—Irt is scarcely possible to execute the task which you have 
given me in any manner which shall not be exposed to a variety of objections. The 
particular course of reading, and the favourite bias in which a single mind has 
indulged, —association, prejudice, deficiency of information, perversion of taste,— 
these, and a thousand other causes must conspire to render any scheme which 
shall be proposed more or less imperfect. I will endeavour, as far as is in my 

ower, to recommend some of those authors with whom, upon actual perusal, [ 
ie been pleased, or by whom I have been instructed. To these I shall confine 
myself, as I in great measure consider it a matter of duty, not to place in the 
hands of those who apply to me for advice, writings with whose nature and ten- 
dency I myself am only acquainted by common report. In the outset I shall 
presume that your friend is acquainted with French and Italian; the former as 
a matter of course, the latter (if not at present) certainly a future acquirement ; 
and here, as I only speak upon my own judgment, she must not be surprised if 
I say that I am not pleased with the French tragic writers. ‘This is partly na- 
tional taste, and partly individual feeling; but I should do wrong if I were to say 
they are not to be read. It is ignorance to be unacquainted with them ; it is 
only difference of opinion to dislike them. The ten tragedies of Racine should 
all be read; and to a woman whose education is conducted on a different plan 
from ours, they will be of particular use, from the relation which most of them 
bear to classical history. With Corneille I am very slightly acquainted. I only 
know Le Cid, which certainly ought to be read. Voltaire is so voluminous, and 
so little unequal, that a selection from his theatre may securely be left to acci- 
dent. The comic theatre affurds an inexhaustible fund of amusement. Moliére 
is throughout pre-eminent for his wit. Les Plaideurs of Racine is excellent, and 
many of our own best plays are borrowed from T. Corneille, Boileau is the 
only other poet I should think it worth while to add to my stock. His is the 
only style of poetry adapted to the genius of the French language, which appears 
to me utterly unfit for the higher classes. Of this La Henriade is a striking 
instance; a composition which should still be read, both for its connexion with 
history, and from its being the only French épique. In the higher walks of his- 
tory the French are equally inferior to ourselves. Mezeray is the author I have 
used: he is tedious, but always of good authority. In memoirs of particular 
periods, all the biographical part of history, the privacy and tittle-tattle of great 
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men, the French abound. Many of these are highly unfit for general perusal. 
The two which I would recommend, both for entertainment and as specimens, 
are Philippe de Comines, who details the crimes and the reign of his master, 
Louis XI.; and Sully, the most virtuous minister, and one of the pleasantest 
writers that ever lived. The French are our superiors in the eloquence of the 
pulpit, more impassioned, and therefore more impressive. Masillon stands fore- 
most. ‘ Les Lettres Provinciales”’ and “ Les Pensées de Pascal” will be read 
with unmixed pleasure. This last is the only controversial writer who has 
taken away all the bitterness of argument without diminishing its energy. Of 
the lighter writers, Florian is pretty, more particularly in his little Harlequinades, 
which should be read as illustrative of the original character of Harlequin, the 
great simple booby-boy man, whom, on our stage, we have converted into a 
dancing conjuror. Fénélon and Fontenelle must both be known. The classi- 
ca) novel of the former will be useful for reasons mentioned previously, and 
“ Les Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes” of the latter has blended imagi- 
nation with science, without detriment to either. 

Both as a language itself, and as to the authors who have written in it, I rank 
Italian far higher than French. With the exception of Greek, (which your 
friend is not likely to know, and which she may think me a pedant for men- 
tioning), there is no language so poetical. Of course, it is in this branch they 
have excelled. For a beginner, Bante is far tov difficult; and I would advise 
that he should be postponed. When the period of enjoyment does come, I 
heartily envy any body who reads and enters into the sublimity of his spirit for 
the first time. I would recommend a similar treatment to Petrarch. Tasso 
cannot be read too much or too often: he should be the companion of the fire- 
side, of the pillow, and (where it is used) of the pocket. If other people loved 
genuine chivalric romance as well as I do, Ariosto would be used much in the 
same manner (of him there is an expurgata edition, to be had at Dulau’s, which 
I would recommend); you, who are now reading Don Quixote, cannot tell the 
high additional pleasure which you would receive from an acquaintance with 
the original adventures, of which his are parodies. The Italian romances are 
so numerous and so entertaining, that it is difficult to set a limit to reading. 
My own has been confined to Orlando Inamorato, Orlando Furioso, and Mor- 
gante: of these the second is the best, and the first next. Of their tragic theatre 
there is a good historical account by Mr. Walker, which will point out its 
excellency better than my imperfect knowledge of it can do, The Merope of 
Maffei, and the Aristodemo of Monti, are two of the grandest plays I know: 
they are both I believe, printed with others, in three small volumes of Il Teatro 
Italiano, to be had at Dulau’s. There is also a similar selection from Goldoni, 
their great comic writer, who is too voluminous to be perused entire, Meta- 
stasio is no great favorite with me :—-he is too sugary, too languishing, and too 
uniformly like himself: as a specimen, I would recommend Artaserse and La 
Clemenza di Tito. I must not omit the pastoral drama, which seeins peculiar 
to the Italians ; the Pastor Fido of Guarini, and the Aminta of Tasso, are jewels 
in their kind. Alfieri has fine passages, and has become better known to us 
lately ; but he is too studied, and too like the French school for my taste. This, 
if we add Mr. Matthias’s Componimenti Lirici, and the Aggiunta di Comp. Lir. 
the most elegant selection which has appeared in any language, will form a 
tolerable outline of Italian poetry. Guicciardini and Davila are historians of a 
most interesting period, and the last is unrivalled in his style; but they are per- 
haps too voluminous to be read. The literary stock of Italian is inexhaustible ; 
but [ am afraid of having already devoted too much to my favourite language: 
an intimate acquaintance with its poetry is absolutely necessary, where there 
are any pretensions to taste and information; and with this your friend may for 
the present be contented. 

The most difficult part of my task is now before me. In the lan es of 
other nations, it is not probable that a foreigner will be acquainted with any but 
works of the most distinguished reputation, and he may safely recommend what 
general consent has established as the first in its kind. This is not the case 
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with his own: the stores are more freely unlocked to him, and he has a greater 
variety from which he may choose; his difficulties, where there are many pos- 
sessing equal merit, is rather what to refuse than what to select; and the chances 
of error are multiplied against him in proportion to the extent of his informa- 
tion,—a singular case, in which the more we know, the more probable it is that 
we shall be wrong. I shall confine myself within very bounded limits, and run 
the hazard of appearing common-place, in the hope that I may not be entirely 
useless. Among our poets, I shall begin with Spenser, not as the first who 
ought to be read, but as the earliest in date whose perusal I would recommend. 
Whether he is to be read at all must depend upon the quantity of chivalric taste 
to which I have before alluded :—with me he holds an extremely high rank. 
It is almost absurd to mention the obvious necessity of a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with Shakspeare and Milton: my only fear is that I should have ealled up 
the petit rougeur of indignation, by supposing that they are not already a part 
of your friend’s mind. When I speak of Milton, it is perhaps necessary to 
add that I mean his minor poems, as well as the Paradise Lost: they cannot be 
too much studied. Warton’s edition is one of my favourite books. Dryden’s 
Fables are a model of perfect versification ; they are also of high interest, from 
the nature of their stories, and they supply the gap which is only to be filled 
otherwise by the labour of encountering Chaucer; a task of which I do not 
repent, but which for your friend is unnecessary. I do not know that I would 
at present recommend any other of Dryden’s original works. ‘Thomson, from 
the fidelity and vivacity of his natural pictures, must always please. Collins’s 
Odes stand very high in my estimation; few of our own poets have equal 
spleadour of imagination. The Odes of Akenside are of a different cast, but 
not less to be admired. Gray has magnificence of diction, and unrivalled wild- 
ness of transition: the Life of him, by Mason, was put into my hands at a very 
early age, and I never shall forget the delight I felt in reading it; I recommend 
it very strongly. You will, — be surprised at the place which I have 
given to Pope, the most polite of all our writers—an acquaintance with him is 
absolutely necessary. Those who prefer the artificial beauties of the Parisian 
coquette to the natural and unstudied graces of the Swiss paysanne, will think 
him injured by being placed at the bottom in such company. I always read 
him with pleasure, but I never feel the high and glowing enthusiasm which the 
— after my own heart excite. Among our living poets, you know that 
alter Scott and Campbell (except in his Gertrude) are my favourites. I would 
advise the entire perusal of Hume and Robertson, for I am no friend to sum- 
maries of history. Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici is an admirable account of a 
very interesting period: this, indeed, (I mean details of particular and detached 
eriods) is a very useful, and always a very entertaining course of study. There 
is a little octavo thin volume, without the author’s name, printed for Cadell and 
Davies in 1798, entitled “ An Introduction to the Literary History of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries :” it is not as well known as it deserves: it 
contains an abstract of almost all the information which Gibbon has given on 
the subject, without the contamination of his principles. I had almost forgot- 
ten translations. Our language abounds in good ones, and women are enabled 
by their means to acquire no inadequate stock of classical information. Dryden 
and Pope stand highest, and will open an ample source of instruction. The Greek 
tragic writers (if this is a sort of study which your friend is inclined to pursue) 
have been well translated by Franklin and Potter; and both the Greek and 
Latin historians by a variety of writers, among whom Murphy, in his Tacitus, 
stands pre-eminent. I do not advise the perusal of translations from modern 
languages in general, but as an exception, I would mention Mickle’s version of 
the Luciad of Camoens, a beautiful poem in a language not of common acquire- 
ment. Now there is a certain class of books of such standard celebrity, that it 
is necessary they should be read; I mean the original periodicals, with some of 
those of late date, many detached pieces of various authors, &c., all which it is 
impossible to enumerate, and it is perfectly easy to find. All that Johnson has 
written is worth reading. Though I differ from many of his critical opinions 
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on our poets, it is right to know the judgment of so celebrated a man; and 
though the Rambler is occasionally heavy, it is frequently superior to any of its 
predecessors. Rasselas is perfect, and all his detached Philological and Critical 
Papers are manuals of taste. If, as can hardly fail to be the case, the private 
life of a man who has contributed so largely to literature, excites our interest, 
there is no book so well calculated to gratify unbounded curiosity as Boswell’s 
Life. Boswell was a weak man, who wrote badly and thought worse; but he 
was nearly thirty years about Johnson, with the sole intention of compiling all 
which he could pick up in regard to him. Of course he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great deal which is entertaining, among a vast jumble of trash. 

Thus, my dear Anna, I have endeavoured to meet your wishes: you will see 
that I have written as if to yourself, (for it is the course of reading which I 
should also point out for you and Eliza;) but I would advise you to send my 
letter, as it is, “ with all its imperfections on its head,” to your friend. It is, 
indeed, a very scanty and defective outline, formed from recollection, and, of 
course, not much to be depended upon. If, however, there are any points upon 
which farther information may be wished, or any author on whose merits my 
poor opinion may be consulted, you and your friend may command me to the 
extent of my ability: in return, may I take the liberty of requesting that she 
will not continue anonymous? She will more than double the honour she has 
already conferred. by allowing me to know with more certainty (for I have my 
suspicions) to whom I am to be grateful. 

Believe me, my dear Anna, 
Ever most affectionately yours, 


. * 


P.S.—I have confined my account to Les Belles Lettres: my reason has been, 
that in elementary works of science there is not much choice, and little necessity 
for selection ; but, if it is supposed that I can be of any use in this way, I need 


scarcely add that you will oblige me by saying so.— Pp. 276 —284. 


From the Tribute :— 
Morning—A Sonnet, by the Rev. John Eagles. 


The little leaves sparkling at dewy morn, 
lut forth from modest hedge-row into light 
That, when the world is up, shrink back from sight 
To the green quiet of some humble thorn, 
Delight me more than fields of golden corn, 
Or forests flush’d in Evening’s gorgeous might. 
So the pure eyes of Innocence, as bright, 
Beam on the world they dare not to adorn : 
And their celestial dawning none can tell 
But the —e and early worshipper. 
They to whom Nature shines not legible 
In simple things,—-who to their hearts transfer 
No virtue,—like the Egyptians cannot spell 
What their priest writ in sacred character.—P, 169. 


Sonnet—[ We tuke the liberty of saying it is none, though it is a sweet and 
elegant rompariw. Mr. Eagles writes sonnets, if you will, |—On Prayer, by 


the Rev. R. C. Trench. 


Lord! what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will avail to make ! 
What burdens lighten, what temptations slake, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
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We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stand forth in sunny outline brave and clear ; 
We kneel, how weak !—we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong? 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength and courage are with Thee! —P. 14. 
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The Principle of Total Abstinence 
from all Intoxicating Drinks, calmly 
considered. A Sermon, preached in 
the Parish Churches of Basingham 
and Thurlby, in the County of Lin- 
coln; on Sunday, May 20, 1838. 
By the Rev. D. 8S. Waytanp, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. Lincoln: Brooke. 
Pp. 24. 
Every endeavour to stem the tide of 
drunkenness, the ‘‘ besetting sin” of 
too many of our countrymen, is praise- 
worthy; and we are happy to find by 
this discourse, that Mr. Wayland’s 
christian labours have, to a certain ex- 
tent, been crowned with success. We 
hope his zeal, however, will not outrun 
his prudence. The harp-string will 
not endure too powerful a tension. 


The Sovereign’s Prayer and the Peo- 
ple’s Duty. A Sermon delivered in 
the Church of the United Parishes 
of Saint Edmund the King and Mar- 
tyr, and Saint Nicholas Acons, Lom- 
bard Street, on Sunday, July 1st, 
1838, (the Sunday after the Coro- 
nation of Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty.) By the Rev. Tuomas Hart- 
weLt Horne, B.D. of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Prebendary of 
Saint Paul's, Rector of the said 
Parishes, and Author of the Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
London: T. Cadell. Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood. Dublin: Milliken. 
Pp. 36. 

Tuts is an admirable discourse on 1 

Kings iii. 7—10. The education of 

Solomon—his excellent precepts for 


the guidance of sovereigns—his labours 
to promote individual as well as na- 
tional righteousness, are all brought to 
bear upon the position of our young 
and gracious Queen, with that talent 
and propriety by which all Mr. Horne’s 
writings are characterized. And we 
are sure our readers will cordially join 
in the official Benediction, and add 
from the sermon, ‘ May the allegiance, 
which we pay her in all truth and 
faithfulness, be bound upon our hearts 
and minds with the ties of duty, grati- 
tude, and love.” 


The Apostolical Commission a Motive 
to Fidelity. A Sermon preached on 
the 5th of July, 1838, in the Parish 
Church of All Saints, Derby, at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Derby. By the Rev. Samvuet Fox, 
M.A., F.S.A. Viear of Horslvy. 
Printed at the Request of the Arch- 
deacon and Clergy. Derby: Bem- 
rose. Pp. 26. 

Ay able defence of the Apostolicity of 

the Established Church; in which it is 

shown that the title of her ministers *‘to 
be esteemed ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God, is 
established upon scriptural evidence, 
corroborated by the primitive Church, 
and sanctioned by the practice of 
ages.” (p. 20.) The responsibility of 
the Clergy in reference to this, is pow- 
erfully argued; and the duty is strongly 
enforced, of not only setting before our 
flocks the great objects of christian 
faith, and directing their feet in the 
way of christian obedience, but also at 
the same time of urging on their atten- 
tion those important means of grace 
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which have been mercifully entrusted 
to our ministration; viz. the sacraments 
of Baptism and of the Lord's Supper. 
Both of these, we regret to say, are 
seldom observed in a strictly scriptural 
sense—the former has become, as it 
were, secularized, and the latter aw- 
fully neglected. But we feel that if 
Mr. Fox's laudable exertions are fol- 
lowed by his brethren, and the nature 
of the sacraments as clearly expounded, 
the evil will be greatly alleviated, if not 
altogether eradicated. 


The Evangelical Character of Christi- 
anity, according to the Doctrine 
and Ordinances of the Established 
Church. Asserted and vindicated in 
a Series of Letters, addressed to a 
Young Person. By Frevericx No- 
tay, LL.D. F.R.S. M.R.S.L. Vi- 
car of Prittlewell, Essex. Wondon : 
Pickering. Pp. xx. 257. 


Decipepty one of the most valuable 
books that have issued from the press 
for some years. The labours of Mr. 
Nolan in the field of professional duty 
are well known, and equally well ap- 
preciated ; and to these we shall have 
occasion to refer in our review of his 
elaborate and most masterly work on 
the Chronological Prophecies. The 
present volume is intended to check a 
widely spreading bane, which is silent 
in its operation, and administered un- 
der the specious pretence of superior 
holiness and evangelical sanctity; and 
we are sure no one will regret the 
cause that hastened its publication, 
which Mr. Nolan thus forcibly an- 


nounces :— 


While he admits, in closing these obser- 
vations, that the inducements which led 
him into the subjoined discussion were 
sufficiently urgent, he must confess, they 
would not have been carried so promptly 
into effect, had not the appearance of one 
or two tracts, from lay persons, convinced 
him, that no time was to be lost in laying 
his opinions before the public. In one of 
those effusions of “ the zeal without know- 
ledge,” which usually characterises “ the 
evangelical school” of divinity, a charge is 
deliberately brought against the great body 
of the established clergy, in which they 
are indirectly accused of violating the most 
solemn stipulations. On the high theolo- 
gical authority of Lord Chatham, the 
retailer of this calumny announces, as his 
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judgment of the Established Church, that 
it has “ Calvinistic Articles, an Arminian 
Clergy, and a Popish Liturgy.” When he 
has read a little further, to qualify him to 
write, accident may lead him to a know- 
ledge of a fourth denomination, essentially 
different from those which he enumerates. 
And when some acquaintance is acquired 
with opinions, which he presumes to as- 
perse while wholly uninformed of them; 
he may possibly perceive, that the contra- 
dictions which he finds it impossible to 
reconcile, have no existence beyond his 
dull or ignorant misapprehension, On the 
baser insinuation, which is eonveyed in 
the charge which he advances, it will be 
sufficient to observe, in the words of a 
lively writer, “sa folie Sta a sa calomnie 
tout son atrocité.”— Pp, xviii—xx. 


-_———— 


An Attempt to promote the Peace and 
Edification of the Church VAs | 
the Admirers of Leighton and Laud. 
A Sermon ‘srieihed before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
May 13, 1838. By Tuomas Mor- 
TIMER, agg | Queen's College, 
Cambridge. inister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Gray's Inn Lane, 
Saint Pancras, Cam- 
bridge: Deightons. London: See- 
ley, J. F. Shaw. Pp. 32. 


Every one must rejoice at witnessing 
“attempts ” like this to promote Chris- 
tian peace and unity :—The Sermon is 
written with great eloquence, and con- 
tains several of those striking passages, 
which at once arrest the ear and fix 
the heart. 


Sermons on the Temptation of Christ 
in the Wilderness. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Scopett, A.M. Jucumbent 
of St. Peter's, Vere Street; and 

lvening Lecturer of the Parochial 
Church, St. Mary-le-bone. London: 
Burns. Pp. x. 156, 
We have here six eloquent discourses 
on that most interesting event in our 
blessed Lord's life, “the temptation in 
the wilderness.” The Ist refers to the 
peculiar and trying circumstances un- 
der which our Saviour approached this 
fiery ordeal. The 2d describes the 
character and power of the evil spirit, 
but forbids us to despond by pointing 
tothe stronger than he, The3d, On 
distrust of Providence, The 4th, On 
spiritual presumption. The 5th, On 
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God and Mammon. The Gth and last, 
On the peace of God; which termi- 
nates with the following brilliant pas- 
sage, which must have eae a 
most powerful sensation when uttered 


by so able a divine and distinguished 
a preacher as Mr. Scobell. 


Yes, Christian, even now while we 
speak, the Saviour pleads that promise for 
thee. He stands in heaven the Great 
Mediator. The free gift is the Father's ; 
and the minister of the gift is God the 
Spirit ; but the great Covenanter, the great 
Connecter and Reconciler of sinners to 
their God, is Jesus, the Mediator. No 
man cometh to the Father but by him. 
He is the way! a way of tears—a way of 
blood—bnt of tears, that shall be registered 
above ;—of blood, that speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel; for while 
the blood of the son of Adam cried aveng- 
ingly from the ground, and declared death, 
—the blood of the Son of God, shed in 
mercy for all men, and ready to be pleaded 
for all, and laid down at every man’s door, 
if he will but take it and wash in it, and 
be made clean by the blood of sprinkling ; 
this precious blood—the blood of the ever- 
lasting Covenant—declareth righteousness, 
even the Lord our righteousness—“ and the 
work of righteousness shall be peace ; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance for ever.’’ Pp. 155, 6. 


Isle of Mann, and Diocese of Sodor 
Mann. Ancient and Authentic 
Records and Documents relating to 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical History 
and Constitution of that Island. Col- 
lected and arranged by the Rev. Wo. 
Percevat Warp, M.A. Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Sodor and 
Mann, London: Rivingtons. Col- 
chester: Taylor. Pp. iv. 185. 


Tuts volume was written with a view 
toavert the impending calamity which 
threatened the destruction of the an- 
cient bishopric of Sodor and Mann, and 
contains most valuable and important 
documents. We hope, now that the 
evil has, for a time at least, passed away, 
the author will oblige us with a new 
edition, wherein the ‘‘ want of brevity, 
and defective arrangement,” will be 
remedied ; as’we are sure every friend 
of episcopacy will feel an interest in 
the history and prosperity of a Church, 
of which the late excellent Bishop so 
feelingly expressed a fear, that if 
VOL. XX. NO. IX. 
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united to Carlisle “¢he name only of 

a church” would be left. 

The Imagery of Foreign Travel; or 
Descriptive Extracts from Scenes 
and Impressions in Egypt, India, 
§e. Selected and published by the 
Author. Pp. vii. 376. London : 
Longman and Co. 1838, 


A very agreeable abridgement of Ma- 
jor Sherer’s volumes published between 
the years 1822 and 1826. It is delightful 
to find an old soldier thus usefully and 
pleasantly occupied in his retirement, 
enjoying “the goodly treasure of an 
innocentand inexhaustible recreation.” 


Minutiae ; or Little Things for Christ's 
Flock. By the Rev. J. W. Peers, 
LL.D. Rector: of Morden, Surrey, 
and of Ickleford cum Pirton, Herts. 
A new Edition, much enlarged from 
the Papers of the Author, and re-ar- 
ranged. London: Seeley. Pp, 368. 


A series of devout meditations, and 
pious ejaculations for every day of the 
year; written much in the style of our 
old sterling divines. They are evident- 
ly the outpourings of a soul feelingly 
alive to the glory of God, the precious- 
ness of the soul of man, the need of a 
Redeemer’s sacrifice, and the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, And we cordially 
unite in the prayer of the excellent au- 
thor, that they “ may be blessed to the 
poor of Christ's flock.” 


The Confessions of Adalbert. By 
Francis Tueremin, D.D. Chaplain 
to his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
Member of the Supreme Consistory, 
§e. §c. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Samvuet Jackson, Esa. 
London: Wertheim; Nisbet and Co, 
Cheltenham: Wight. Pp. vii. 264. 


We have latterly had frequent occasion 
to direct the attention of our readers 
to the better school of German theo- 
logy; one of the greatest ornaments 
of which is Dr. Theremin. The design 
of the present volume is to describe 
the commencement and progress of 
the Christian faith and life, in the ex- 
perience of an individual. And in 
accomplishing this the author has 
proceeded in a scriptural and orthodox 
manner, which we have not been ac- 
4A 
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customed to look for among the Ger- 
man divines. Besides which, he not 
only strongly interests the feelings, but 
at the same time illustrates in powerful 
language the doctrine of grace main- 
tained by the Prussian Church. 


The New Eton Grammar ; in which 
that Popular Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue is rendered into Eng- 
lish ; and the Accidence, the Syntax, 
and the Prosody, are retained in the 
Form in which they are used at 
Eton :—with much Additional Mat- 
ter to the Text, under the several 
Heads of Definition, Rules of Ac- 
cent, Declension, and Conjugation. 
Comprising also, 1. General Ques- 
tions on the Accidence. 11. A Latin 
Praxis. U1. Rules of Construction. 
IV. Directions for the Translator. 
V. Rules of Position. V1. Roman 
Mode of Ieckoning Time and Mo- 
ney. VII. The Quantity of the Pe- 
nult marked to show the Position of 
the Accent. Together with Copious 
and Easy Explanatory Notes, Phi- 
losophical as well as Practical. By 
Cirement Moopy, one of the Junior 
Masters of Tunbridge School. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. Tun- 
bridge: Hall. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. Dublin: Cumming. 
1838. Pp. xii. 178. 

Mr. Moopy has accomplished his task 
most admirably. For if perspicuity, 
and correct explanation of grammatical 
elements are essential for students, and 
indispensable for sound instruction, we 
pronounce this work to exceed in these 
particulars every previous publication 
we have met with. And we recom- 
mend it accordingly to all teachers, 
public as well as private. 


ITelp to Reading the Bible. By Ben- 
gamin Exxviorr Nicnotis, M.A. 
of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Cu- 
rate of St. John's, Walthamstow, 
Author of Sunday Exercises on the 
Morning and Evening Services of 
the Church. Loudon: Rivingtons. 
Pp. 234. 

A worx of much merit; which we 

trust will answer the author's praise- 
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worthy intention, and awaken a desire 
to “search the Scriptures;” which 
Bishop Jewell calls ‘the manna given 
to us from Heaven, to feed us in the 
desert of this world.” 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church at Norwich, on Saturday, 
June 30th, 1838, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Reverend 
Edward Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
cese; and dedicated by permission 
to his Lordship. By Joun Bevtnc- 
rieLp Couiyer, M.A. Vicar of 
Wroxham with Salehouse. Norwich: 
Fletcher. London: Rivingtons. 
Pp. 23. 

Tue text of this sermon is taken from 
Daniel vii. 14: “ His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and His kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” Visi- 
tation sermons are ordinarily of such 
a decidedly official character, that the 
offer few striking points upon which 
any remarks can be offered. Mr. Col- 
lyer, however, has deviated from the 
beaten road, (although the discourse 
still possesses the general stamp and 
character alluded to;) and in illustra- 
ting the rise and progress of the king- 
dom of Christ, has gratified us with 
one of the ablest and most scriptural 
discourses that have fallen under our 
notice for some years. 


A Daily Treasury for the Christian ; 
consisting of Texts of Scripture, 
with Appropriate Selections m 
our best Christian Poets, for Every 
Day in the Year. By a Wavy. 
Dorchester: Patch. London: Long- 
man and Co, Dublin: Curry and 
Co. Cheltenham: Wight. Pp. 323. 


A very sensible and useful book. For 
although the poetical selections are 
not always of that mild and sober cha- 
racter which we should have chosen, 
still, as a work of prayer and praise, 
we think it well caleulated to convince 
the reader, that “the statutes of the 
Lord are rigit, rejoicing the heart; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 





A CORONATION SERMON 
ON ‘* TITLE ANOINTING OF PRINCES.” * 
Matruew xxvi. 6—10. 


Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, there 
came unto him a woman having an alabaster-box of very precious 
ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. But when his 
disciples saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what jurpose is this 
waste? For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. When Jesus understood it, he said unto them, Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath wrought a good work upon me. 


Our blessed Lord, brethren, received this mark of honour on more 
than one occasion, and from more than one person. Supposing the text 
to refer to the same transaction as that which is recorded in the twelfth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, the occasion of this present mark of 
honour seems to have arisen from the deep and abiding affection of the 
family of Lazarus, whom our Lord had lately raised from the dead; and 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was the woman here indicated. It seems, 
however, to have been a token of affection which was of a very expen- 
sive character; we learn from the text that it was “ very precious 
ointment,” and that ‘it might have been sold for much;” and, from 
the corresponding passage in St. Mark, that “it might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence,” (a sum about equivalent to ten 
pounds of our day, and perhaps more than double or even three times 
that sum, all things being taken into account.) St. John also informs us, 
that this gift of honour consisted of no less than “ a pound of ointment 
of spikenard, very precious,” sufficing not only to anoint his head, but 
his feet also, as he reclined at table. Now our blessed Redeemer, so 
far from encouraging waste and needless expense, had said uato his 
disciples, concerning the bread which he had miraculously caused to 
grow from a few loaves till it was able to fill vast multitudes, ‘* Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost;” and yet, when a 
complaint was made on the present occasion, of the uselessness of such 
expensive tokens of affection, he rebuked the saying, and justified her 
who had shown it to him by many considerations. And does not this 
open to us one part of Christianity which we are too apt to overlook,— 
that there are times and circumstances which may justify the most costly 
proofs of our affection, even though reason, and a calculating spirit of 
mind, which measures all things by notions of mere usefulness, may be 
unable to appreciate them rightly? Here is a proof that the mind of 
Christ is not the mind of man; that he desires us not to measure 
things according to the earthly standard of what man thinks useful; but 
to take the higher standard of affection and of love! He selected the 
offering of the poor widow, who cast into the treasury of the temple all 
her substance, being only “‘two mites which make a farthing,” as 


* Preached Ist July, 1838, being the first Sunday after the Coronation of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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acceptable beyond the most costly gifts of the rich and great: and here 
he also justified the sister of Lazarus in her gift, which, though it seemed 
in the eyes of the cold and calculating Judas a useless waste, yet in the 
eyes of Him who seeth not as man seeth, was becoming the occasion 
which called it forth, And, in the same blessed spirit of affection, 
whilst the world fixes its admiration on greatness and power, and suc 
cessful talent, and all those things which are achieved by the might of 
manhood or the wisdom of age, He passed by all these, as unworthy of 
his regard in comparison of the innocency, the helpnessness, and the 
simplicity of little children. 

Here then is a standard of judging of things quite different from that 
of the world, and especially from that of the present day. It accepts 
the “ two mites” which earthly pride would look upon with disdain ; 
and it accepts also the most costly offerings which worldly wisdom, and 
that which is miscalled philosophy, would pronounce useless and absurd ! 
Nothing is too little for the approbation of Heaven; nothing too great, 
if it proceed from the deep fountain of the Loving Heart. Neither 
does Heaven measure things by their supposed usefulness ;—the ark of 
the covenant was covered within and without with pure gold; and its 
mercy-seat, with the overshadowing cherubim, was of solid gold; and 
yet mortal eyes never saw these things; for they stood in darkness, and 
were approached only by the high priest once in the year. Thus, too, 
the sanctuary itself was the most gorgeous part of the costly temple of 
Jerusalem, though it was visited only by a very few ; whilst the holy of 
holies, from which all save one were excluded, and which was hidden in 
mysterious darkness even from him, contained within itself a still more 
glorious lavishment of all that wea!th and human skill could fabricate. 
Measured by our standard, how useless was all this! measured by 
worldly wisdom and a miscalled philosophy, would it not be pronounced 
the very height of wastefulness and folly! And thus, in the eyes of 
worldly wisdom, the affectionate token of honour conferred on Christ 
by the sister of Lazarus would appear an act of folly ; and covetousness 
exclaimed, ** To what purpose is this waste?” and hypocrisy concealed 
the vileness of the motives which really actuated it, by suggesting, 
“This ointment might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor.” 

The sentiment of giving honour to those we love and reverence, is 
not merely a sentiment of revealed religion, but is rather that of nature 
itself. It hath however been, like all that is good and great and noble, 
taken into revelation, and consecrated by it. Accordingly, by the last 
and best revelation of Heaven, that of the New Testament, we are com- 
manded, not only to “render unto all their dues,” so as to ‘* owe no 
man any thing,” but also to give *‘ revereuce to whom reverence is due, 
honour to whom honour.” Now this would well justify those singular 
tokens of reverence and regard which all nations, and more especially 
christian nations, have in every age bestowed upon those whom the 
Almighty hath raised to the throne of empire. This might well justify 
that which the past week hath witnessed, the reverence and homage, 
and marks of duteous affection, which this great nation hath bestowed 
on our youthful sovereign. But although this may be generally ad- 
mitted, yet there are some who shrink from the religious part of the 
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ceremonial, as if it were inconsistent with the simplicity of the gospel, 
as if it bore too near a resemblance to the ritual of the old dispen- 
sation, and as if the Church were wrong in joining her ministrations 
to it. 

Let us then address ourselves to the consideration of this point—a 
point surely of some import; for it would be a sad reflection on the 
Christian Church, which has in all ages thus acted, and especially to our 
own Church since the blessed light of the Reformation has dawned 
upon her, if such a sentiment were just! There is much in the law of 
Moses which is not peculiar to that dispensation ; all which is peculiar 
to it hath passed away, or rather hath been fully opened and infinitely 
exalted into the gospel of Christ. But there is much besides in that 
law which had existed from the very beginning of the world, which 
had been the devout practice of the servants of the Most High in every 
age, and which, though it afterwards made a part of the law of Moses, 
still stood on higher grounds, being founded in the very nature of 
things, and in the moral constitution which the Almighty impressed 
upon man as the law of his being; or growing out of the relation in 
which his creatures stand to the Infinite Majesty of Heaven, their great 
and glorious Creator! And as the types and shadows of the Law have 
been fulfilled in Christ, so this, the original religion of man, hath been 
taken also into the Gospel, and refined and purified and enlarged by 
it. Nothing hath been lost: Jesus did not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil; not to diminish, but to enlarge and exalt; and to sanctify by 
higher obligations and more glorious privileges and rewards. He hath 
declared, that ‘‘ not one jot or one tittle shall in any wise pass away 
from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

Now, while too many who call themselves Protestants have lost sight of 
this principle, from a desire to make the worship of the Christian Church as 
simple as possible, the Church of England hath in her practice continued 
many things in accordance with it. Her outward forms of worship have 
much in them, and there are many things in her continued practice, which 
are founded on this enlarged and more full and enlightened view of the 
Holy Scriptures. She thought, and wisely too, that the God and Saviour 
of the world was not merely to be worshipped, but worshipped also in 
the outward “ beauty of holiness ;” that as man not only has reason and 
intellect, but passions and affections, so the whole man should be engaged 
in his worship; and that not only the meditations of the mind, but the 
words of the mouth, and the hymn of praise, and the uplifted hands, 
and the bended knee, and the prostrate body, are all acceptable to Him. 
And in this appears the wisdom of the Church; for so close is the 
union between our souls and bodies, so “ fearfully and wonderfully are 
we made,” that the inward desires and breathings of the heart are 
naturally expressed by these outward actions ; and then these outward 
tokens of reverence, in their turn, influence and increase and heighten 
the feelings of the soul; and therefore the God who made, and redeemed, 
and sanctified both soul and body, may well claim, and doth claim, 
their united homage. The holy apostle St. Paul tells us, that “ the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” with feelings 
and desires so intense that no tongue of men or angels can express 
them ; and that especially Christians, ‘‘ who have the first-fruits of the 
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Spirit, groan within themselves,” with such large aspirations, that they 
are conscious to themselves of labouring with that which is even beyond 
their own power fully to comprehend; “ for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
fer us with groanings which cannot be uttered :” and His intercession 
is “ according to the will of God,” because himself is the secret Author 
of those desires! 

Now these inward breathings, these silent aspirations of the soul, 
though no outward thing can fully express them, yet will find a vent by 
every possible way ; neither wi'l they be satisfied till they are expressed 
in bodily actions as well as in words; yea, till every means hath been 
exhausted by which their inward presence can be testified. 

Here, then, we seem to have arrived at the origin and cause of bodily 
actions, and external forms, and emblematic rites, having in all ages 
been introduced into religious worship. Although men must feel that 
nothing which is outward can be an adequate way of expressing the 
deep emotions of the soul, yet as language is unable to express them 
fully, the soul is not content with words of praise and honour, however 
great, but seeks to make its feelings and secret aspirations known by 
significant actions and outward signs ; of which we find so many proofs 
in the history of the early patriarchs of the Mosaic dispensation, and of 
the first disciples of the Christian Church. 

The Church of England, at the Reformation, did not presume to 
reject the sentiments founded on the above considerations, which 
had come down to her consecrated by such great examples, and 
sanctioned by such high authority. The church of Christ in her 
brightest and purest ages,—the examples of saints and martyrs, of 
patriarchs and prophets,—these formed the model of her imitation— 
these were to her “‘ the pattern showed in the holy mount,” after which 
she desired to frame all things: and wisely so; for these will be found 
far more in unison with the moral nature of man, with the deep 
sympathies of his affections, with his wants, his capabilities, and his 
holiest aspirations, than any scheme which looks only to human and 
fallible reason as its guide. Only to advert to a few of those things 
which our Church has preserved and continued to us since the Reforma- 
tion, we may remark, that the separation unto God and religious uses 
of times, places, and persons, with the various degrees of consecration 
belonging to them; the sign of the Cross in baptism ; the act of kneel- 
ing at receiving the holy communion, and of turning to the east at the 
time of saying the Apostles’ Creed ; with the secret prayer, and bowing 
at entering and leaving church—all which are retained by the Church 
of England—are so many things which, if we are to take no higher 
guide than human and fallible reason, may appear doubtful, or even 
improper; but since the Almighty never designed that we should take 
reason for our guide, but love, and affection, and veneration, and the 
example of the holy and godly of every age, and clime, and nation, as 
signs and tokens of feelings and principles too deep to be expressed in 
human language, these things are not only to be defended, but are the 
reasonable service which is acceptable to Almighty God. 

It appears, then, that there is nothing contrary to the Holy Scriptures 
in the introduction of bodily actions into religion ; for the same objection 
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which lies against them may also be made to the use of prayer itself. 
The words of prayer may proceed from the mouth of the hypocrite, no 
less than the smiting on the breast like the publican, or the lifting up 
of the hands and the bowing of the knee; and the same arguments 
used against the admission of outward forms and bodily actions in 
religion, might equally be used against prayer itself—and, indeed, have 
often been so used by heretics and infidels. 

Now we find that the holy men of God, even before the time of 
Moses, set apart and consecrated things to divine purposes, by the out- 
ward form of unction or anointing ; and this custom, which had received 
the sanction of the Most High, in the approbation which he bestowed 
on his servants, was still more solemnly sanctioned by him, when he 
ordained that priests, prophets, and kings, should be thus anointed into 
their high office; and when, by his inspired servants, he represented 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit himself, by the figurative ex- 
pression of anointing. ‘The Psalmist foretold that Messiah should be 
‘anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows;” and St. Peter, 
in allusion to these words, saith, *‘God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost, and with power;” and St. John, in allusion to the 
same, saith that Christians “ have an unction from the Holy One ;” and 
the apostle James, in his Epistle, sanctions the actual use of anointing 
with oil in the christian church. In accordance with these high 
scriptural authorities, and with that great principle of the moral consti- 
tution of our nature which I have above dwelt upon, whereby the 
Almighty requires at our hands, not merely the words of our mouth, 
and the meditation of our hearts, but every possible homage besides 
which we can show him, the early christian church did adopt into her 
ritual (in express accordance with the words of the apostle St. James) 
the anointing with oil in the name of the Lord. Every Christian was 
thus anointed in baptism, and in the after rite of confirmation: and 
especially was the rite practised in the case of the ministers of the 
church, who were thus also anointed, on their head and their hands, 
‘with the oil of joy above their fellows.” And when, in a very few 
generations, the powerful leaven of the gospel leavened the whole mass— 
and the hovel of the slave, and the palace of Cesar, alike felt its 
invigorating and life-giving influence—and kings became the nursing 
fathers of the church, and queens the nursing mothers of the same—still 
following out the same principles, the Church extended the anointing 
to kings and princes. When, however, from weighty reasons of the 
times, our Church, at the Reformation, discontinued the practice in all 
other cases, in this she preserved it; and from that time to this we 
have been able still to say, literally, ‘* Behold, O Lord, our defender, 
and look upon the face of thine anointed ;”—our princes having been 
inaugurated into their high office by this solemn and affecting rite of 
the Church. And though Covetousness may ask, “ To what purpose is 
this waste?” and Infidelity may despise every thing which bears the 
impress of aught more lofty and exalted than a base-born and low 
expediency ; and sour Bigotry may look on such a rite as profane, 
because it is not confined within the narrow limits of its own ignorance ; 
yet the Church, in her Consecration of Princes, does effectually teach and 
establish several useful and highly important lessons. 
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Her design in this consecration, is to show that those who are raised 
above their fellows to the throne of empire, have a more awful responsi- 
bility resting upon them, and more arduous duties to perform; yea, 
that they are, as it were, the priests of God; and, like the Christian 
priesthood, are called to high and vast duties ; and should regard them- 
selves as accountable to Him, by whom kings reign, and by whom princes 
execute judgment, for the execution of the trust committed to them. 
Therefore they receive not the unction and the crown from the powers 
of this world, but from those alone who are the immediate ministers of 
God. And this very circumstance, of its being a religious service, is 
designed and calculated not only to impress all this on the minds of 
princes, but also to impress another lesson on the minds of the people, 
viz. that they should cheerfully render all that honour and obedience 
to civil government which it may claim at their hands, “ not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” 

But the unction is emblematical also: it implies that, for the fulfil- 
ment of such high duties, there is needed “ an unction from the Holy 
One,” even the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, “‘ without which nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy; from which only “all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed :” and that the anointed prince 
will in vain seek the good of those committed to his charge, unless he 
be endued with the grace of God. Surely, brethren, this is a lesson 
worthy of the Church to teach, and of princes to learn from her; and 
we may well be astonished that, when understood, it should be objected 
to. But it not only teaches this lesson to princes, but a similar one to 
the people: it tells the people the necessity of earnest, frequent, and 
continued prayer for their governors. If the Holy Spirit be necessary 
for their governors, then must it be prayed for, not only by the 
governors themselves, but by all who are under their sceptre, or inte- 
rested in their government. Is this a lesson we have learnt? have our 
prayers yet ascended up, that God would send down on our youthful 
sovereign the sevenfold gifts of his Holy Spirit—“‘ the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding; the spirit of counsel and ghostly strength; the 
spirit of knowledge and true godliness; and fill her with the spirit of 
his holy fear ;—that it may make her of quick understanding in the fear 
of the Lord; so that she shall not judge after the sight of her eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of her ears; but that righteousness 
may be the girdle of her loins, and faithfulness the girdle of her reins ;” 
and that she may rule with judgment and with equity ? 

Brethren, at the command of the Almighty, nations and empires rise 
and fall, flourish and decay; “he putteth down one and setteth up 
another ;’"—and it is perfectly consistent with his Providence, that the 
prosperity of this mighty empire, of which we are subjects, may depend 
no less on the graces and wisdom of our Queen, than on the prayers and 
supplications of her people that God would bestow those graces upon her, 
Patriotism, therefore, and a love of our common country, should exeite 
us to pour out our hearts unto the Almighty in earnest prayer for her, 
whose earthly greatness must be ever closely connected with the happi- 
ness and prosperity of her people. These, perhaps, are truths too, old 
fashioned for the present day; but if it be true, that the Almighty 
“ruleth in the kingdom of men,” it is surely salutary, both for princes 
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and people, to feel this truth, and to acknowledge it at the footstool of 
the Throne of Grace ! 

I fear, my brethren, we are not sufficiently alive to the great blessings 
and distinguished marks of the Divine favour which we, as a nation, 
enjoy ; not sufficiently grateful for the national mercies we have received 
in the present and in past generations: and, therefore, we have little 
care to make these mercies the subject of our frequent thanksgivings, 
and the continuance of them the subject of unceasing supplication. 
Let us impress on our hearts this truth, that there are national, no less 
than family and personal blessings, for which we ought to pray, and for 
which we ought to pour out our hearts in grateful acknowledgment 
before the God of nations, and the supreme Lord of empire. Let us 
remember, that there are national, no less than individual, faults and 
sins, for which we ought to humble ourselves in the sight of Heaven. 
And, in acting on this conviction, let us not forget our duty to make “sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, for kings, and for 
all that are in authority ;” and more especially for our youthful sovereign. 
Let us pray for her, that God would shed down upon her his choicest 
blessings, and that he would graciously “look upon the face of his 
anointed; that he would clothe her enemies with shame, but upon 
herself make her crown to flourish!’ And let the gratulations which 
this solemn recognition of her, as our anointed queen, calls forth, be not 
mere words of course, but the unaffected expression of loyal hearts; 
and let the sincere prayer of all be, that she may reign long, happily 
for herself, and gloriously for her people; and that when she is called 
away, it may be to an unfading crown, so that she may live for ever in 
a kingdom which hath no end. Yes; let us greet her in words similar 
to those with which the people of Israel greeted Solomon the son of 
David, at his solemn anointing and consecration to the regal office,— 
“God save the queen! Long live the queen! May the queen live for 
ever! Hallelujah! Amen.” Miéorne. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


mame 


THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—I presume to trouble you in consequence of a paragraph in a 
published letter from Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford, to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which Dr, 
Hampden states that “the late Mr. Davison, the highly gifted and ex- 
cellent author of the ‘ Discourses on Prophecy,’ had both read and 
expressly approved his Bampton Lectures.” 

I have the best reason for believing that Dr. Hampden is mistaken 
in his impression upon this subject. I was never absent from Mr. 
Davison but for one short interval after the period of the publication 
of those Lectures, and am well satisfied they were not read by him. 
Mr. Davison never mentioned the work to me, with approbation or 
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otherwise : and 1 possess the presentation copy, received in August 1833, 
which was uncut at the time of Mr. Davison’s removal from me, with 
the exception of two leaves ; and it remained so till the year1836, when 
it was seen by several friends in its unopened state. 

I have thought it hard upon me, and upon the friends of Mr. Davison, 
that his name should, at a distant period, be implicated in the contro- 
versy arising out of these Lectures; and under the circumstances, I felt 
it to be due to his memory to ask of Dr. Hampden his authority for the 
assertion contained in th: letter to the Archbishop; but to my surprise 
and mortification, I have had from him a positive and final refusal. 
I am therefore obliged to take the only means within my reach of re- 
lieving Mr. Davison from the responsibilities in which Dr. Hampden 
has involved his name. 

I shall feel obliged to you to give this letter a place in your CurisT1aN 
‘RememBrancer for the following month. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient bumble servant, 

Mary Davison. 
College Green, Worcester, 7th August 1838. 
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DEFECTS OF OUR PRESENT ECCLESIASTICAL SYSTEM, AND 
THEIR REMEDIES. 


Sir,—In my former communication (page 227), I endeavoured to 
point out, in some detail,a mode for increasing the incomes of the 
livings in the market-towns of our agricultural districts, by consolidating 
with them one or more rural benefices in the adjoining parishes. The 
main difficulty seems to arise in these cases from the transfer of 
patronage and the alteration in the value of it ; as it certainly would be 
very absurd and unjust that the value of lay-patronage should be 
increased by funds derived from the Church itself; the plan, however, 
there suggested would easily admit of a much larger extension, so as 
to be applicable to all patronage, whether corporate or private, lay or 
clerical. Supposing this to be conceded, it is evident that in the plan 
above suggested we should have a complete and fitting instrument, 
whereby to modify the existing system of pluralities and non-residence 
to any extent, or even to supersede it altogether. One reason why I 
prefer this scheme to that of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which 
is intended to increase the income of the parochial Clergy out of the 
funds of suppressed dignities in our cathedral and capitular institutions 
is, that we are thereby increasing the value of patronage, much of 
which is in the hands of daymen, and other bodies, who will only have 
a stronger temptation to consult private interests in proportion to the 
additional value of what is in their own bestowal. No wonder that 
the proposals of the Ecclesiastical Commission are acceptable in cer- 
tain quarters, seeing that the pious endowments of the Church itself 
are thus to be largely drawn upon to increase the value of patronage, 
whether in the gift of the Crown (i.e. the administration of the day, 
and their retainers, both in and out of the legislature), or of wealthy 
laymen, whether nobles or commoners. This is a painful part of the 
subject, to which it is better to make no more than a passing allusion. 
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Certainly, wherever the value of patronage is increased by the funds 
of the Church itself, care ought to be taken that the Church alone 
should have the benefit, and not the crown, or lay patrons. 

I am fully sensible that, in the existing state of things, pluralities 
and non-residence are inevitable, from the inadequacy of the income in 
so many livings; neither do I shut my eyes to the fact, that the amount 
of such cases, and the evils and abuses connected with them, have been 
grossly exaggerated, while there are even some indirect and collateral 
advantages arising from the system; and that the ultimate good gene- 
rally expected from its rigorous prohibition will never be realized. I 
freely admit all this, and yet, at the same time, believe it to be the 
true path of wisdom in behalf of the Church to bring about its speedy 
abolition. The only notion of a Church Reform entertained by ninety- 
nine individuals out of the hundred, even of the more educated and 
respectable portion of society, amounts to the abolition of pluralities 
and non-residence, implying to a certain extent also the curtailment or 
abolition of sinecures. These are points on which public opinion seems 
completely made up, and on which there does not seem any possibility 
of altering it now, or any likelihood of its being changed hereafter. It is 
therefore in vain, as seems proposed by the measures lately introduced 
into Parliament, to attempt mere padlliatives—such as making them 
more decorous, and keeping them within due bounds. And, after all, 
private interests, the exigencies of particular cases, the importunities 
of friends, the interests of patronage, will be found influences too 
strong to be controlled by the clumsy processes of modern legislation ; 
the law will be in this but as a cobweb to catch the smaller insects, while 
the more powerful will be either able to break through, or know how 
to avoid it altogether. I am, therefore, fully persuaded that the true 
interests of the Church will be best consulted by making a due pre- 
paration for the speedy abolition of pluralities and non-residence—saving, 
however, the existing rights of individuals. 

The plan which I have above adverted to, seems to me capable of 
such an universal extension, as to bring about such abolition with the 
least possible disturbance of the present state of things. Let a 
minimum be established as the income of the parochial Clergy, varying 
according to circumstances in different counties and localities (suppose 
2501. per annum in the more remote parts of the kingdom, 3501. in the 
midland counties, and 5501. in, and near the metropolis, and in other 
large towns); wherever a living does not produce this minimum on an 
average of certain years, let it be at once consolidated with one or more 
adjoining benefices up to or beyond the sum fixed; and the means 
above adverted to might then come into operation for the extinction, 
or transfer, of the patronage. 

I need hardly point out that the same means which would avail for 
buying up the rights of patronage (viz. the sequestration of the funds 
of such livings on the first vacancy after paying the expense of a 
curate, the excess of some livings making up for the deficiency of 
others), would also be available for providing on every such consolidated 
living a suitable residence ; and, in other cases, the vacancy might be 
continued till the necessary funds were provided. And here I cannot 
but mention what I conceive is a very great evil in the matter of 
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residences, which has of late years been suffered to grow up to an 
extent of some magnitude, and for the prevention of which the several 
diocesans ought to take especial caution; I mean the building of par- 
sonage houses on a scale far beyond the means of a Clergyman to keep 
up out of the income of the living. A Clergyman with, perhaps, a 
large income derived from other sources, builds on a benefice of moderate 
value a house adapted to his own circumstances, without any reference 
to the probable means of his successors, who are thus compelled to 
keep a mansion in repair, when a plain comfortable house would be far 
more suitable. It is hardly, perhaps, worth naming, that an exaggerated 
idea of the luxury and wealth of the Clergy is promoted by these un- 
suitable residences; and the writer has seen so much evil and incon- 
venience arise from this source, that he does not think he could 
consistently pass it over, however unimportant it may appear, when 
considering the way in which residence is to be promoted. 

There is another class of livings which can hardly be overlooked in 
any changes which may be thought desirable, viz. those few which 
are of immense value, far exceeding some of the higher dignities of 
the Church—of which the living of Bridgewater affords an example. If 
we fix a minimum, ought we not to fix a maximum also? It would be, 
indeed, but following in the dangerous precedents of violent times, to 
transfer the incomes of such livings from their original purpose, and 
from the neighbourhoods to which they have belonged for centuries, to 
other objects, under the pretence of the general good of the Church ; 
but might they not, without such an alternative, be permanently united 
to the poorer existing sees, or even erected into new ones? 

G. C. 


Sa a 


FORM OF PUBLIC BAPTISM AS GIVEN IN THE FIRST BOOK 
OF EDWARD VI. 


Ir appeareth by ancient writers, that tue sacrament of baptism in the 
old time was not commonly ministered but at two times in the year, at 
Easter and Whitsuntide; at which times it was openly ministered in 
the presence of all the congregation: which custom, (now being grown 
out of use,) although it cannot for many considerations be well restored 
again, yet it is thought good to follow the same as near as conveniently 
may be. Wherefore the people are to be admonished, that it is most 
convenient that baptism should not be ministered but upon Sundays 
and other holidays, when the most number of people may come together : 
as well for that the congregation there present may testify the receiving 
of them that be newly baptized into the number of Christ’s Church ; 
as also because in the baptism of infants every man present may be put 
in remembrance of his own profession made to God in his baptism. 
For which cause also it is expedient that baptism be ministered in the 
English tongue. Nevertheless (if necessity so require) children ought 
at all times to be baptized either at the church or else at home. 

When there are children to be baptized upon the Sunday or holiday, the parents 


shall give knowledge overnight, or in the morning afore the beginning of Matins, 
to the Curate. And then the godfatlers, godmothers, and people, with the 
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children, must be ready at the church door, either immediately afore the last 
Canticle at Matins, or else immediately afore the last Canticle at Evensong, as 
the Curate by his discretion shall appoint. And then, standing there, the Priest 
shall ask whether the children be baptized or no. If they answer, No, then shall 
the Priest say thus :— 

Dearly beloved, . . . . + + ~ lively members of the same. 

Then the Priest shall say, 
Let us pray. 


Almighty and everlasting God, which of thy justice didst destroy by 
floods of water the whole world for sin, except eight persons, whom of 
thy mercy (the same time) thou didst save in the ark; and when thou 
didst drown in the Red Sea wicked king Pharaoh, with all his army, 
yet (at the same time) thou didst lead thy people the children of Israel 
safely through the midst thereof; whereby thou didst figure the washing 
of thy holy baptism; and by the baptism of thy well-beloved Son 
Jesus Christ thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other waters, 
to this mystical washing away of sin; We beseech thee (for thy infinite 
mercies) that thou wilt mercifully look upon these children, and sanctify 
them with thy Holy Ghost; that by this wholesome laver of regenera- 
tion, whatsoever sin is in them may be washed clean away; that they, 
being delivered from thy wrath, may be received intv the ark of Christ’s 
Church, and so saved from perishing; and being fervent in spirit, stead- 
fast in faith, joyful through hope, rooted in charity, may ever serve thee; 
and finally attain to everlasting life, with all thy holy and chosen 
people. This grant us, we beseech thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our 
Lord. Amen. 
¥ Here shall the Priest ask what shall be the name of the child; and when the 

godfathers and godmothers have told the name, then he shall make a cross upon 

the child’s forehead and breast, saying, 

C..N. Receive the sign of the holy cross, both in thy forehead and 
in thy breast, in token that thou shalt not be ashamed to confess thy 
faith in Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue his faithful soldier and 
servant unto thy life’s end. Amen, 

And this he shall do and say to as many children as be present to be baptized, one 
after another. 
i.et us pray. 


Almighty and immortal God, . . . . . ~ which thou hast 
promised by Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then let the Priest, looking at the children, say, 

I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou come out, and depart from these 
infants, whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed to call to his holy 
baptism, to be made members of his body, and of his holy congregation. 
Therefore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, remember thy 
judgment, remember the day to be at hand wherein thou shalt burn in 
fire everlasting, prepared for thee and thy angels. And presume not 
hereafter to exercise any tyranny toward these infants, whom Christ 
hath bought with his precious blood, and by this his holy baptism 
calleth to be of his flock. 
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Then shall the Priest say, 

The Lord be with you. 

The People. And with thy spirit. 

The Minister. Hear now the Gospel written by St. Mark. 

At a certain time they brought children to Christ, . 
and blessed them. Mark x. 
After the Gospel is read, the Minister shall make his brief Exhortation upon the 

words of the Gospel. 
ein hear in this Gospel the words of our Saviour Christ, 
- . let us faithfully and devoutly give thanks unto 

him, and say the prayer which the Lord himself taught. And to 
declaration of our faith, let us also recite the articles contained in our 
Creed. 
Here the Minister, with the Godfathers, Godmothers, and People present, shall say, 


4 Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, &c. 
And then shall say openly, 
I believe in God, the Father Almighty, &c. 
The Priest shall add also this prayer, 


Almighty and everlasting God, . . . . . . . nowand for 
ever. Amen. 


Then let the Priest take one of the children by the right hand, the other being 
brought after him. And coming into the church toward the font, say, 


Tue Lord vouchsafe to receive you into his holy household, and to 


keep and govern you alway in the same, that you may have everlasting 
life. Amen. 


Then, standing at the font, the Priest shall speak to the godfathers and godmothers 
on this wise :— 

Well beloved friends, ye have brought these children here to be bap- 
tized; . . . « . « + andobediently keep his commandments. 
Then shall the Priest demand for the child (which shall be first baptized) these 

questions following; first naming the child, and saying, 

N. Dost thou forsake the devil and all his works ? 

Answer. I forsake them. 

Minister. Dost thou forsake the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
with all the covetous desires of the same ? 

Answer. I forsake them. 

Minister. Dost thou forsake the carnal desires of the flesh, so that 
thou wilt not follow nor be led by them ? 

Answer. I forsake them. 

Minister. Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth? 

Answer. I believe. 

Minister. Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ his only-begotten Son 
our Lord? and that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the 
Virgin Mary ; that he suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried; that he went down into hell, and also did rise again the 
third day; that he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
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of God the Father Almighty; and from thence shall come again at the 

end of the world, to judge the quick and the dead? Dost thou believe 

this ? 

Answer. I believe. 

Minister. Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic 
Church ; the communion of saints ; remission of sins ; resurrection of 
the flesh ; and everlasting life after death ? 

Answer. 1 believe. 

Minister. What dost thou desire ? 

Answer. Baptism. 

Minister. Wilt thou be baptized ? 

Ansner. I will. 

{ Then the Priest shall take the child in his hands, and ask the name ; and nami 
the child, shall dip it in the water thrice. First, dipping the right side; second, 
the left side ; the third time dipping the face toward the font: so it be discreetly 
and warily done; saying, 

4 N. I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


q And if the child be weak, it shall suffice to pour water upon it, saying the fore- 
said words, 


N. I baptize thee, &c. 

Then the godfathers and godmothers shall take and lay their hands upon the child ; 
= the Minister shall put upon him his white vesture, commonly called the chrism, 
and say, 

Take this white vesture for a token of the innocence which, by God’s 
grace, in this holy sacrament of baptism, is given unto thee; and fora 
sign whereby thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give thy- 


self to innocency of living, that, after this transitory life, thou mayest 
be partaker of the life everlasting. Amen. 
Then the Priest shall anoint the infant upon the head, saying, 
Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath rege- 
nerated thee by water and the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto thee 
remission of all thy sins ; He vouchsafe to anoint thee with the unction 
of his Holy Spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting life. 


Amen. 

When there are many to be baptized, this order of demanding, baptizing, putting on 
the chrism, and anointing, shall be used severally with every child; those that be 
first baptized departing from the font, and remaining in some convenient place 
within the church until all be baptized. At the last end, the Priest, calling the 
godfathers and godmothers together, shall say this short Exhortation following :— 
Forasmuch as these children have promised by you to forsake . . 

» » + + + « in all virtue and godliness of living. 

{ The Minister shall command that the chrisms be brought to the church, and 
delivered to the Priests after the accustomed manner, at the purification of the 
mother of every child; and that the children be brought to the Bishop to be con- 
firmed of him, so soon as they can say in their vulgar tongue the Articles of the 
Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments; and be further instructed 
in the Catechism, set forth for that purpose, accordingly as it is there expressed, 

And so let the congregation depart in the name of the Lord. ; 

q Note, that if the number of children to be baptized, and multitude of people 
present be so great that they cannot conveniently stand at the church door, then 
let them stand within the church, in some convenient place, nigh unto the church 
door ; and there let all things be said and done, appointed to be said and done at 
the church door. 
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LAW REPORT. 


A RR rn ne 


No. LVII.—BILL INTITULED AN ACT FOR THE MORE EFFEC- 
TUALLY ENFORCING CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


POSTPONED TILL NEXT SESSION. 


[We lay this Bill before our readers this month, in order that any objections which 
may strike them with respect to its various clauses may be embodied in Petitions 


before the reassembling of Parliament. ] 


Wuenreas the present mode of pro- 
ceeding in causes for the correction of 
clerks is attended with great expense, 
delay, and uncertainty, occasioned as 
well by the number of courts which 
now have jurisdiction in such causes 
as by the multiplicity of appeals al- 
lowed by law from the decrees of such 
courts: And whereas it would tend 
very materially to diminish the evil 
aforesaid, and to promote a more uni- 
form, speedy, and effectual adininis- 
tration of justice, if one court were 

pointed to have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all such causes, subject to an 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council: 

it therefore enacted by the Queen's 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That an Act passed 4 the first 
ear of the reign of King Henry the 
Seventh, intitifed “ An Got for Bi- 
shops to punish Priests and other reli- 
ye men for dishonest lives,” shall 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

II. And be it enacted, That from 
and after the passing of this Act, no 
ecclesiastical court whatsoever, whe- 
ther royal, peculiar, or otherwise, now 

ssing any jurisdiction to hear, 
etermine, adjudicate, or pass sentence 
upon any charge or suit against any 
spiritual person below the rank or de- 
gree of a bishop, for the purpose of 
procuring any sentence of excommu- 
nication, suspension ab officio, or ab 
officio et beneficio, deprivation, de 
sition, or degradation, or any other 
spiritual censure, shall possess or exer- 
cise any such jurisdiction, save and 
except the Court of Arches, which 
Court shall exclusively possess and 
exercise such jurisdiction in the man- 


ner hereinafter directed, subject never- 
theless to an appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council, to be referred to the Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council. 

III. And be it enacted, That all 
such suits now pending in any eecle- 
siastical court (other than the Court 
of Arches) shall be and the same are 
hereby removed and transferred be- 
fore the Court of Arches; and the 
same suits, and all suits for the cor- 
rection of clerks now pending in the 
Court of Arches, shall there be pro- 
ceeded in, either according to the 
law and forms and in the manner lhiere- 
tofore in force and use in the said court, 
or in the manner directed by this Act 
with respect to suits hereafter to be 
instituted, according to the discretion 
of the judge of the said court; and the 
decisions of the Court of Arches in 
such suits may be appealed from and 
such suits proceeded with before the 
Judicial Committee of Her Mujesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council as if 
this Act had not passed. 

IV. And be it enacted, That all 
such suits now pending before the 
Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council shall 
rngem in all respects as if this Act 

ad not passed. 

V. And be it enacted, That in all 
suits to be hereafter instituted in the 
Court of Arches in pursuance of this 
Act, the citations and all other pro- 
cesses shall issue, and all the eed 
ings shall be conducted in the same 
form and manner as if the suit had 
been commenced and originated by 
letters of request from some diocesan 
or other jurisdiction, and such letters 
of request had been accepted by the 
said court, save as such proceedings 
may be altered by any order or orders 
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of court which may from time to 
time be issued by the judge of the 
said Court of Arches to adapt such 
proceedings more conveniently and 
summarily to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act, and which order 
or orders such judge is hereby em- 
powered to make and from time to 
time to rescind or alter, at his discre- 
tion; and the order or orders so to be 
made shall be as valid as if the same 
had been inserted in this Act. 

VI. And be it enacted, That the 
jurisdiction of the said tribunal, and 
of all its processes, shall extend to 
every part of England and Wales. 

VII. And be it enacted, That every 
such suit shail be commenced within 
two years after the commission of the 
offence in respect of which the suit 
shall be instituted, and not afterwards : 
Provided always, that whenever any 
such suit shall be brought in respect 
of an offence for which a conviction 
shali have been obtained in any court 
ef common law, such suit may be 
brought against the person convicted 
at any time within six months after 
such conviction, although more than 
two years shall have elapsed since the 
commission of the offence in respect of 
which such suit shall be so brought. 

VIII. And be it enacted, That upon 
the articles of charge in any such suit 
being allowed by the court as admis- 
sible, the defendant shall be required 
forthwith to give a separate issue to 
each of such articles, and, within a 
time to be limited by the judge of the 
said court, may give in a plea contra- 
dicting or explain the articles, or 
such part or parts thereof as the de- 
fendant may think fit. 

IX. And be it enacted, That if the 
promoter in any such suit desires to 
contradict any allegation or allegations 
in the defensive plea, he shall be re- 

uired to give in such responsive plea 
orthwith, or within a time to be limited 
by the judge of the said court. 

X. d be it enacted, That when 
all the several pleas in any such suit 
shall have been made up, and before 
any witnesses, shall have been exa- 
mined, but not afterwards, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop of the diocese to 
whose authority the defendant may 
be subject, or, if he is subject to the 
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authority of more than one bishop, for 
the archbishop of the province to enter 
a nolle prosequi in such suit, provided 
the judge of the said court shall have 
made such bishop or archbishop a 
special report that in his judgment the 
suit is frivolous or vexatious or other- 
wise improper to be proceeded with; 
and thereupon all proceedings in such 
suit shall be stayed; and it shall be 
lawful for the judge after hearing both 
parties, to make such order in respect 
of costs as he shall think fit. 

XI. And be it enacted, That when 
all the several pleas in any such suit 
shall have been made up, and before 
witnesses shall have been examined, 
or afterwards, it shall be lawful for the 
judge, on motion in open court on 
behalf either of the promoter of the 
suit, or of the bishop of the diocese to 
whose authority the defendant may be 
subject, or, if he is subject to more 
than one bishop, on behalf of the arch- 
bishop of the province, to suspend the 
defendant from performing any spiri- 
tual offices during the pendency of 
such proceedings; and thereupon it 
shall be lawful for the bishop of the 
diocese within which such defendant 
may be beneficed, licensed, or serving, 
to provide in the mean time for the 
performing the duties of the cure, by 
sequestration or otherwise, as in the 
case of non-residence. 

XII. And be it enacted, That wit- 
nesses shall not be examined in any 
such suit until all the several pleas 
shall have been made up, and then 
on such parts thereof only as the said 
judge shall, on motion in open court, 
direct. 

XIII. And be it enacted, That the 
expenses of cross-examining witnesses 
shall in the first instance be paid by 
the party administering the interroga- 
tories, but subject to the decision of 
the judge on the final question of 


costs, 

XIV. And be it enacted, That when 
in any such suit a sentence of depri- 
vation shall have passed upon the 
defendant, it shall be lawful for the 
said court to direct that the costs of 
the promoter shall nevertheless be 
charged upon the benefice of which 
the defendant shall be deprived by such 
sentence, and the same shall be ac- 

4c 
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cordingly raised out of the profits of 
such benefice by such instalments and 
in such manner as the said court shall 
by its order direct; and for the pur- 
io of raising such costs it shall be 
awful for the bishop of the diocese 
within which such benefice shall be 
situate to sequester the profits of such 
benefice. 

XV. And be it enacted, That in all 
such suits there shall be an appeal 
from the said Court of Arches to Her 
Majesty in Council, to be referred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and to be proceeded in in the 
same manner as appeals from the said 
Court of Arches are now proceeded 
in: Provided always, that there shall 
be no appeal from any interlocutory 
decree or order not having the force 
or effect of a definitive sentence, and 
thereby ending the suit in that court. 

XVI. And be it enacted, That the 
appellant shall be required to give such 
security as the said Court of Arches 
shall think fit for the costs to be incur- 
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red by such appeal, and for all other 
costs previously incurred. 

XVII. And be it declared and en- 
acted, That so much of an Act passed 
in the twenty-seventh year of the reign 
of His late Majesty King George the 
Third, intituled ‘‘ An Act to prevent 
frivolous and vexatious Suits in Eccle- 
siastical Courts,” as enacts that no 
suit shall be commenced in any eccle- 
siastical court for fornication or incon- 
tinence after the expiration of eight 
calendar months from the time when 
such offence shall have been com- 
mitted, does not and shall not extend 
to charges or suits against spiritual 
persons for fornication or incontinence. 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That 
this Act shall not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland. 

XIX. And be it enacted, That.this 
Act may be repealed or amended. or 
altered by any Act or Acts to be 

ed in this present session of Par- 
jament. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


s. Pp. G.—Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Committee. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Report of 
this committee notices with regret 
that lack of spiritual sustenance in the 
Canadian Church which, on so many 
former occasions, has given a tone of 
melancholy to their reports, and which 
still continues in no less a degree a 
subject for deep lamentation. The fact 
is, without the aid of this most im- 
portant and truly gospel society, the 
people of Canada would be in danger 
of perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Nor is this all: the East and West 
Indies, Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, &c. &c. all look up 
to this society as the source from 
whence their spiritual wants may be 
supplied; and “ surely, with such an 
interest at stake, and dependent in so 
great a degree on the ability of the 
society to continue its fostering pro- 
tection, the members of the Church of 


England will use every possible exer- 
tion to give increased efficacy to the 
society’s benevolent designs.” The 
following is the amount of the annual 
subscriptions and other contribu- 
tions :— 


Bath District— £2 8 a. 
Annual Subscriptions, 200 12 0 
Donations and Collec- 

tions after sermons 82 0 7} 


12 
Bridgewater 2 
Castle Cary 7 
15 
Ilchester 11 


Merston 3 
6 


Total...£414 18 


No returns from Bedminster and 
Taunton. 
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ser.c. Ke and s.r. G.—Salisbury Dio- 
cesan and District Committees. 

Tue Report read in the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, at the annual 
meeting, which is on the whole satis- 
factory, in speaking of these societies, 
= “ These might strictly be termed 
Church Societies, since their object was 
to disseminate far and wide the know- 
ledge of gospel truth as taught in the 
Liturgy of the truly christian Church 
of England. Among other advan- 
tages which had been produced by 
them, was the circumstance that they 
had been established at a period when 
their offices were most needed, and in 
proportion to the increasing want of 
spiritual instruction, their operations 
had been conducted on a more ex- 
tended scale. Their tracts gave a 
clear idea of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, and the duties thereby 
enjoined.” 

The collection at the Cathedral and 
door of the Council Chamber amounted 
to 431. 8s. 6d. 

We will not for a moment sup- 
pose that the memory of past benefits, 
and the prospect of future and more 
extensive ones, thus held out, will 
permit the Clergy and friends of the 
Church to become slack in their exer- 
tions; and to promote this object, we 
shall feel obliged to our readers for 
brief abstracts of any reports con- 
nected with the above societies. 


Opening of West Hackney New 
National Schools. 


On Thursday, August 16, the New 
National Schools at West Hackney, 
erected after a chaste and beautiful 
design by Mr. M’Intosh Brookes, were 
opened with becoming solemnity. At 
about half-past two, the Rev. E. Birch, 
the Rector, accompanied by the Rev. S. 
Isaacson, Curate, in their robes, pro- 
ceeded to the Boys’ School, where, 
during the morning, active prepara- 
tions had been making for a substan- 
tial repast for the children, on this 
interesting occasion. 

The room was tastefully decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, and the 
Union-jack and Volunteer-flag waved 
gracefully at the extremity. 

At three o'clock, the churchwardens, 
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Messrs. Springuth and Dunn, and 
most of the members of the committee, 
with several clergy, and ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
having arrived, the children walked 
in. procession to the Girls’ School, 
where the business of the day. was 
opened by a solemn prayer, delivered 
in a most impressive manner by the 
Rector. The children then sang a 
hymn appropriate to the occasion, and 
the Rector and Curate each delivered 
an eloquent address on the nature and 
prospects of the schools in connexion 
with the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
ples of the Established Church ; and 
made affecting appeals to the sympathy 
of their hearers for further patronage 
and support. Of this prayer and the 
several addresses, we hope to be 
enabled to give copious extracts in our 
next number. 

The dinner was of the good old 
substantial English fare, to which the 
children, who were waited upon by 
the whole company, did ample justice ; 
and “God save the Queen” having 
been sung by Mr. Jolly and the 
amateurs present, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen departed, amid the cheers of 
the children, evidently delighted with 
the whole scene; which indeed was 
manifested by the liberal contributions, 
towards defraying the expenses of the 
entertainment, deposited in the plates, 
kindly held by two ladies at the door. 

The entire expense of building these 
schools will probably exceed 1,0002., 
nearly the whole of which has been 
raised by voluntary contribution, 
aided by a Government grant of 200/., 
and 50/. collected in the parish church 
of St. John, Hackney, after an eloquent 
and powerful appeal in this behalf, 
by the Venerable J. B. Hollingworth, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Huntingdon; 
who occupied the pulpit, most liberally 
offered by the Venerable the Rector of 
the parent church, on Sunday, Au- 
gust 19th. 

The labours of the committee during 
the last year have been unremitting, 
but such labours carry with them the 
recompense of reward; and the know- 
ledge that, in these schools, education 
based on the pure word of God will 
be continued long after the present 
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generation shall have passed away, will 
make them feel an inward satisfaction, 
in the hope that “the work begun, con- 
tinwed, and ended,” with such views, 
may bring forth an abundant harvest. 
e have peculiar pleasure in re- 
cording the erection of these schools 
at this moment, from observing cer- 
tain “ signs of the times,” which show 
how much their success is dreaded by 
the anvthing-arian and nothing-arian 
classes,’and the enemies of the Esta- 
blished Church in general. On this 
point, our excellent contemporary 
the STanpArp observes:— 
“The plot which the factious and 
— Dissenters have for some time 
een devising for the ruin of ‘ Tue 
Nationat Soctery or Epucation’ 
has at length transpired, through the 
official garrulity of the Patriot. It 
now appears that a memorial was 
presented, in April last, from the com- 
mittee of ‘The British and Foreign 
School Society,’ to Lord John Russell, 
not only for the infraction of the 
charter, but for the subversion of the 
schools which belong to that noble and 
universally successful institution. We 
are sorry that we cannot afford room 
for the whole of this document. It 
presents an inimitable display of that 
self-importance which the pedagogue 
is almost sure to assume when he is 
admitted to a correspondence with the 
Treasury or the Home Department. 
But the following ‘ Suggestions of the 
Committee’ will put our readers into 
possession of the plot. ‘It has been 
suggested, that great advantage would 
result if these commissioners were 
brought, in the disposal of the public 
furids, into immediate correspondence 
with the individual or local committee 
sustaining each separate school, instead 
of acting through the agency of any 
society or societies, This point seems 
well worthy of consideration ; but, 
however this may be decided, the com- 
mittee would suggest—Ist, That (ex- 
cepting titles extinct, subsequently 
mentioned under this head) this board 
should not interfere in any way with 
the religious instructions imparted 
in any school. 2dly, That it should 
not impose any terms or restrictions, 
except such as might be necessary in 
order to secure the efficient teaching, 
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and an adequate share of secular edu- 
cation, 3dly, That the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be read and taught in all 
the schools, such instruction to form 
art of the usual order of occupation 
in this school, and to be communi- 
cated by the schoolmaster; but that 
the children of Catholics and. Jews 
might, if their parents required it, be 
absent at such time; and that the 
children of Dissenters shall not be 
compelled to learn any religious for- 
mulary or catechism to which their 
parents objected.’ 

“Such are the rules by which this 
very modest committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society propose 
that all future parliamentary grants 
for national education shall be ad- 
justed by the Board of Parliamentary 
Commission, by which it is plain, that 
every school in the kingdom conducted 
on the principles of ‘ The National 
Society’ would be necessarily excluded 
from all benefit or participation in any 
grant for the purposes of national 
education ! 

“ By the fundamental principles 
of the National Society, the Carz- 
cHISM OF THE CuurRcH oF Enc- 
LAND is taught in all its schools—the 
children attending its schools are ex- 
fe fe to go to some church or chapel 

longing ro tHe Esrasiisuep 
Cuurcn. Such is the charter by 
which this society exists. And in the 
teeth of this charter, the legislature is 
now called upon, by this memorial, to 
exclude all schools from the parlia- 
mentary bounty which insist on the 
teaching of the Church Catechism. 
What is this, but saying indirectly, 
that no National School shall have any 
national assistance, unless it will first 
set aside the forms of its charter? 

“ Werejoice that such a document has 
been laid before the public, because its 
bigotry and intolerance will unite men 
of all parties in our favour. We had 
thought that the British and National 
Schools were proceeding in a race of 
friendly and useful rivalship; the for- 
mer comprising the Dissenting, and 
the latter the Church part of the com- 
munity ; and the principle of dividing 
the parliamentary grants according to 
the respective members in_ these 
schools, seemed to be perfectly just 
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and equitable. But it now appears 
that the committee of the Borough- 
road School are desirous of putting an 
end to this equitable arrangement, and 
that they wish to monopolize the whole 
of the educational grants, to promote 
the objects of Dissent and Infidelity ! 
“ When it is considered, that the great 
bulk of the national wealth is in the 
hands of Churchmen, and that in any 
grant of Parliament for the purposes 
of education, about 19/. of every 20/. 
come out of the pockets of the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, it must 
reasonably be thought, that common 
sense and common prudence would 
silence all murmurs and dissatisfaction 
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on the part of ‘The British and 
Foreign School Committee.’ But 
they feel that their schools are in a 
rapid decline, both as to their finances 
and popularity, Every year leaves 
them at a greater distance from the 
schools of the National Society; and 
hence, they have iy oon this despe- 
rate remedy, in the hope of ruining, 
by their treachery, those whom they 
cannot hope to outdo by their industry 
and exertions. 

‘‘And these are the advocates of 
the ‘voluntary principle ’—these the 
lovers of liberty and toleration—these 
the men who detest all connexion 
between Church and State!” 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Parliament is pro- 
rogued, after an unexampled session 
of three-quarters of a year; during 
which period the only Bills (and their 
policy is very questionable) passed, 
are—the provisional measure for the 
ace of Canada; two Irish 

ills, the Tithe Bill and the Poor Law 
Bill; with the English Plurality Bill, 
and the Bill limiting the power of 
Arresting for Debt. The first of these 
is a temporary measure—a mere ex- 
edient, which has been already found 
msufficient for its transitory purpose ; 
and the rest cannot work well. We 
subjoin— 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The state of public business 
enables me to close this protracted 
and laborious session. 

“T have to lament that the civil 
war in Spain forms an exception to the 
general ee a I continue to 
receive from all foreign powers the 
strongest assurances of their desire to 
maintain with me the most amicable 
relations. 

“The disturbances and insurrec- 
tions which had unfortunately broken 
out in Upper and Lower Canada, have 
been promptly suppressed; and I en- 
tertain a confident hope, that firm and 
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judicious measures will empower you 
to restore a constitutional form of 
government, which unhappy events 
have compelled you for a time to sus- 
pend, 

“TI rejoice at the progress which 
has been made in my colonial posses- 
sions towards the entire abolition of 
negro apprenticeship. 

“ T have observed with much satis- 
faction the attention which you have 
bestowed upon the amendment of the 
domestic institutions of the country. 
I trust that the mitigation of the law 
of Imprisonment for Debt will prove 
at once favourable to the liberty of 
my subjects, and safe for commercial 
credit; and that the Established 
Church will derive increased strength 
and efficiency from the restriction of 
the granting of benefices in plurality. 

“ T have felt great pleasure in giving 
my assent to the Bill for the Relief of 
the destitute Poor in Ireland. J 
cherish the expectation that its provi- 
sions have been so cautiously framed, 
and will be so prudently executed, 
that whilst they contribute to relieve 
distress, they will tend to preserve 
order, and to encourage habits of in- 
dustry and exertion. 

“ T trust likewise that the act which 
you have passed relating to the Com- 
positions for Tithe in Ireland will 
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increase the security of that property, 
and promote internal peace. 
“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your dispatch and liberality in pro- 
viding for the expenses of my house- 
hold, and the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. I 
offer you my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the addition which you have 
made to the income of my beloved 
mother. 

“ T thank you for the supplies which 
you have voted for the ordinary public 
service, as well as for the readiness 
with which you have provided means 
to meet the extraordinary expenses 
rendered necessary by the state of my 
Canadian possessions. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The many useful measures which 
you have been able to consider, while 
the settlement of the Civil List and 
the state of Canada demanded so much 
of your attention, are a satisfactor 
si of your zeal for the public pon | 

ou are so well acquainted with the 
duties which now devolve upon you in 
your respective counties, that it is un- 
necessary to remind you of them. In 
the discharge of them you may se- 
curely rely on my firm support, and it 
only remains for me to express a 
humble hope that Divine Providence 
may watch over us all, and prosper 
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our united efforts for the welfare ’o 
our country.” 

Tue Canapas.—We wish the hopes 
expressed in her Majesty’s speech 
may be realized; but we never had 
any confidence in Lord Durham, the 
last man in the universe for a pacifi~ 
cator; and the Indemnity Act must at 
once annoy and embarrass him. 

Tue West Invtes.—On the Ist of 
August, the West India proprietors, 
who had it in their power, remitted in 
the noblest manner the remaining 
period of apprenticeship, and at once 
emancipated their negroes. We trust 
that this disinterested proceeding will 
silence the clamour that has been 
raised against the planters, and that 
the next arrivals will bring intelligence 
gratifying to all parties. 

Betcium.—There have been some 
warlike rumours; but the demonstra- 
tion of the Conservative powers will 
probably make the Revolutionists 
pause. 

France.—This country is at open 
war with Mexico, maintains a doubtful 
friendship with her neighbours, and is 
by no means in an enviable position in 
Africa. 

Srain.—It is confidently expected 
that the king of Spain, in consequence 
of the large pecuniary supplies for- 
warded from the Northern powers, will 
reach Madrid before the expiration of 
three months. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. C. J. Onman.—The Churchwardens of Brandon, Norfolk, presented the 
Rev. C. J. Orman (late Curate of that parish) with an elegant silver tea-pot, sub- 
scribed for by the inhabitants, as a testimony of esteem. It bears the following 
inscription, beautifully executed :—Presented to the Rev. C. J. Orman, M.A., by 
the parishioners of Brandon, in gratitude for his services as their Minister duriug 
a period of eight years, a.p. 1838.” 

Rev. A. E. Opins.—The parishioners of Hemingford Abbots, Huntingdon, 
lately presented the Rev. A. E. Obins, Rector, with a handsome silver inkstand, 
as a token of their regret at his resigning the living over which he had very faith~ 
fully and liberally presided for upwards of twenty-seven years. And the poor 
of the same parish raised the sum of 15s. by a subscription among themselves, 
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not exceeding 3d. each, for a Bible, which they presented to Mrs. Fimbo,. his 
cook, as a token of gratitude for her unwearied attention to their comforts, 
during a residence of fourteen years in Mr. Obins’ service. 


Rev.J. Sneyp.—A handsome candelabrum, of chaste and elegant design, has just 
been manufactured for presentation to the Rev. John Sneyd, of Basford Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. The following is the inscription :—‘‘ To the Kev. John Sneyd, M.A -of 
Basford Hall, Staffordshire, this candelabrum, with other pieces of plate, is 
presented by his friends and neighbours in grateful acknowledgment of the self- 
devotedness and ability with which, during a period of 12 years, he acted as 
magistrate for his native county, and signally distinguished himself by unwearied 
and successful efforts to preserve public order, redress grievances, and uphold 
rights.—Aug. 1838.” 


a 
CoronaTION OrrertnG.—The Rey. S. Isaacson having forwarded a beautifully 
bound copy of his Altar Service and Prayers (see Christian Remembrancer, 
October 1837,) to Her Most Gracious Majesty, at the Coronation, through the 
hands of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, its reception has been notified 
in the following highly gratifying manner :— 
(Extract.) 
Kensington Palace, 21st August, 1838. 
“*Sir,—I am commanded by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to inform 
you that yesterday only, His Royal Highness, upon occasion of taking leave of Her 
Majesty previous to his departure from town, received the QuEEN’s commands to 
convey to you notice of Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the Prayer Book. 
(Signed) “W.C. Perricrew, Librarian.” 
© Rev. Stephen Isaacson.” 
New Cuurcues.—At the Visitation Dinner at Leeds, the Bishop of Ripon an- 


hounced that it was his intention to consecrate seven new churches recently 
erected within his diocese, in the month of October. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn, Our-Rawciirre.—That handsome little edifice, St. John’s 
Church, Out-Rawcliffe, has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 


New Cuurcn, Freet-Street.—A new and very neat little Gothic church, 
standing in Gough-square, Fleet-street, London, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Dale, vicar, and the Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
minister of the church, and several clergymen of the neighbouring parishes. 

That neat and elegant edifice, St. James's Church, Holloway, has also been con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of London. 


New Cuurcu at Kino’s Cross,—All Saints’ Church, King’s Cross, the second 
completed out of three new district churches within the parish of Islington, 
has undergone the ceremony of consecration by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London, in the presence of a crowded congregation. It is calculated to accom- 
modate 1000 persons, to nearly 300 of whom are allotted free sittings; and the 
whole cost of the building will not exceed 3,200/.; 1,000/. of which is subscribed 
by the Metropolis Churches’ Fund, and the remainder by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the parishioners. 


In the will of Sarah Wakefield, of Cheshunt, widow, appear the following be- 
quests :—Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Kent-road, 1,500/.; London Hospital, White- 
chapel, 1,000/, ; St. Luke’s Hospital, Old-street, 500/.; Blind School, St.George’s- 
fields, 1,0007.; British and Foreign Bible Society, Earl-street, 5002.; London, 
Missionary Society, Blomfield-street, 1,000/.; Royal Jennerian and London 
Vaccine Institution, Providence-row, Finsbury, 500/.; Royal Humane Society, 
Chatham-place, 500/.; Marine Society, Bishopsgate-street, 5002; Asylum for 
Female Orphans, Westminster-bridge-road, 5002 ; Foundling Hospital, Lamb’s- 
Conduit-street, 5007. ; St. Anne’s Society Schools, 500/.; London Orphan Asylum, 
Clapton, 1,000/.; Society for maintaining the Poor Orphans of Clergymen, 
St. John’s-wood, 500; Seamen’s Hospital for Wounded Seamen of all Nations, 
500/.; Refuge for the Destitute, Hackney-road, 500/.; St. Thomas's Hospital, 
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increase the security of that property, 
and promote internal peace. 
“* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your dispatch and liberality in pro- 
viding for the expenses of my house- 
hold, and the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. I 
offer you my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the addition which you have 
made to the income of my beloved 
mother. 

“ T thank you for the supplies which 
you have voted for the ordinary public 
service, as well as for the readiness 
with which you have provided means 
to meet the extraordinary expenses 
rendered necessary by the state of my 
Canadian possessions. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The many useful measures which 
you have been able to consider, while 
the settlement of the Civil List and 
the state of Canada demanded so much 
of your attention, are a satisfactor 
id of your zeal for the public ren f 

ou are so well acquainted with the 
duties which now devolve upon you in 
your respective counties, that it is un- 
necessary to remind you ofthem. In 
the discharge of them you may se- 
curely rely on my firm support, and it 
only remains for me to express a 
humble hope that Divine Providence 
may watch over us all, and prosper 
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our united efforts for the welfare “o 
our country.” 

Tue Canapas.—We wish the hopes 
expressed in her Majesty’s speech 
may be realized; but we never had 
any confidence in Lord Durham, the 
last man in the universe for a pacifi~ 
cator; and the Indemnity Act must at 
once annoy and embarrass him. 

Tue West Inptes.—On the Ist of 
August, the West India proprietors, 
who had it in their power, remitted in 
the noblest manner the remaining 
period of apprenticeship, and at once 
emancipated their negroes. We trust 
that this disinterested proceeding will 
silence the clamour that has been 
raised against the oe and that 
the next arrivals will bring intelligence 
gratifying to all parties. 

Betcium.—There have been some 
warlike rumours; but the demonstra- 
tion of the Conservative powers will 
probably make the Revolutionists 
pause. 

France.—This country is at open 
war with Mexico, maintains a doubtful 
friendship with her neighbours, and is 
by no means in an enviable position in 
Africa. 

Srain.—It is confidently expected 
that the king of Spain, in consequence 
of the large pecuniary supplies for- 
warded from the Northern powers, will 
reach Madrid before the expiration of 
three months. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. C. J. Onman.—The Churchwardens of Brandon, Norfolk, presented the 
Rev. C. J. Orman (late Curate of that parish) with an elegant silver tea-pot, sub- 
scribed for by the inhabitants, as a testimony of esteem. It bears the following 
inscription, beautifully executed :—Presented to the Rev. C. J. Orman, M.A., by 
the parishioners of Brandon, in gratitude for his services as their Minister duriug 
a period of eight years, a.v. 1838.” 


Rev. A. E., Opins.—The parishioners of Hemingford Abbots, Huntingdon, 
lately presented the Rev. A. E. Obins, Rector, with a handsome silver inkstand, 
as a token of their regret at his resigning the living over which he had very faith: 
fully and liberally presided for upwards of twenty-seven years. And the t 
of the same parish raised the sum of 15s. by a subscription among: themselves, 
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not exceeding 3d. each, for a Bible, which they presented to Mrs. Fimbo,. his 
cook, as a token of gratitude for her unwearied attention to their comforts, 
during a residence of fourteen years in Mr. Obins’ service. 


Rev.J. Sneyp.—A handsome candelabrum, of chaste and elegant design, has just 
been manufactured for presentation to the Rev. John Sneyd, of Basford Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. The following is the inscription :—‘‘ To the Rev. John Sneyd, M.A .of 
Basford Hall, Staffordshire, this candelabrum, with other pieces of plate, is 
presented by his friends and neighbours in grateful acknowledgment of the self- 
devotedness and ability with which, during a period of 12 years, he acted as 
magistrate for his native county, and signally distinguished himself by unwearied 
and successful efforts to preserve public order, redress grievances, and uphold 
rights.—Aug. 1838.” 


—_— p> 
CoronaTION OrrertnG.—The Rev. S. Isaacson having forwarded a beautifully 
bound copy of his Altar Service and Prayers (see Christian Remembrancer, 
October 1837,) to Her Most Gracious Majesty, at the Coronation, through the 
hands of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, its reception has been notified 
in the following highly gratifying manner :— 
(Extract.) 
Kensington Palace, 21st August, 1838. 
**Str,—I am commanded by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to inform 
you that yesterday only, His Royal Highness, upon occasion of taking leave of Her 
Majesty previous.to his departure from town, received the QUEEN’s commands to 
convey to you notice of Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the Prayer Book. 
(Signed) “W.C. Perricrew, Librarian.” 


© Rev. Stephen Isaacson.” 


New CuurcueEs.—At the Visitation Dinner at Leeds, the Bishop of Ripon an- 
hounced that it was his intention to consecrate seven new churches recently 
erected within his diocese, in the month of October. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcnu, Our-Rawciirre.—That handsome little edifice, St. John’s 
Church, Out-Rawcliffe, has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 


New Cuurcu, Fieet-Street.—A new and very neat little Gothic church, 
standing in Gough-square, Flcet-street, London, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Dale, vicar, and the Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
minister of the church, and several clergymen of the neighbouring parishes. 

That neat and elegant edifice, St. James’s Church, Holloway, has also been con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of London. 


New Cuurcu at Kina’s Cross.—All Saints’ Church, King’s Cross, the second 
completed out of three new district churches within the parish of Islington, 
has undergone the ceremony of consecration by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London, in the presence of a crowded congregation. It is calculated to accom- 
modate 1000 persons, to nearly 300 of whom are allotted free sittings; and the 
whole cost of the building will not exceed 3,200/.; 1,000/. of which is subscribed 
by the Metropolis Churches’ Fund, and the remainder by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the parishioners. 


In the will of Sarah Wakefield, of Cheshunt, widow, appear the following be- 
quests :—Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Kent-road, 1,500/.; London Hospital, White- 
chapel, 1,000/. ; St. Luke’s Hospital, Old-street, 5007. ; Blind School, St.George’s- 
fields, 1,¢007. ; British and Foreign Bible Society, Earl-street, 500/.; London, 
Missionary Society, Blomfield-street, 1,000/.; Royal Jennerian and London 
Vaccine Institution, Providence-row, Finsbury, 500/.; Royal Humane Society, 
Chatham-place, 500/.; Marine Society, Bishopsgate-street, 5002; Asylum for 
Female Orphans, Westminster-bridge-road, 5002 ; Foundling Hospital, Lamb’s- 
Conduit-street, 500/. ; St. Anne’s Society Schools, 500/.; London Orphan Asylum, 
Clapton, 1,000/.; Society for maintaining the Poor Orphans of Clergymen, 
St. John’s-wood, 500/.; Seamen’s Hospital for Wounded Seamen of all Nations, 
500/.; Refuge for the Destitute, Hackney-road, 500/.; St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
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5002. ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 500/.; Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 500/. 1 


Bamptox.—On the 31st July, the first stone of the church at Aston, near this 
town, was laid. In the morning, the children of the National Schools of Bamp- 
ton, Aston, and Cote, assembled at Bampton, and after singing the national 
anthem, proceeded to Aston, to wait the arrival of the clergymen and gentlemen 
who were to form the precession. At one o’clock the procession was formed, 
advancing in order as under :-— 

Beadle. 
Band of Music. 
Four Hundred Children of the respective Schools. 
Supporters, The V ec Supporters. 
Rev. C. L. Kerby, Phe Ven. Archdeacon ¢ Rey, J.R.Winstanley,D.D. 
Rev. D. Adams. — Rev. E J. Edison. 
W. Hippisley, Esq. Henry Hippisiey, Esq. The Architect. 
Rev. Mr. Brooks | Rev. A. Neate Rev. W, J. Walker 
Rev. E. L. Bennett | Rev. J. Penson Rev. W. B. Win- 
Rev. G. Carr | Rev. R. Rice stanley 
Rev. Mr. Edwards Rev. T. Simmons | TheChurchwardens 
Rev. Mr. Farley Rev. E. Sherlock | of Aston 
Rev. H. Gregory Rev. R. R. Stevens | The Building Com- 
Rev. R. Hodges Rev. J. Thorold | mittee 
Gentlemen from neighbouring Towns and Villages. 

On arriving at the ground, they were conducted within the square, formed for 
the clergymen and others connected more immediately with the ceremony. The 
service commenced by the children singing the 84th Psalm, old version, and the 
Prayers, selected from the Liturgy, were read by the Rev. C. L. Kerby. The Rev. 
Dr. Winstanley then gave an excellent address, and, at its close, three coins of 
the reign of ber Majesty were presented by the Rev. Mr. Kerby to the architect, 
who duly inclosed them in the stone. The band, during the time occupied in se- 
curing the coins, performed Haydn's “‘ Hymn to the Emperor.” The stone was 
then suspended, when Mr. Hippisley guided it to its destination at the north-east 
angle of the building. It was then levelled and properly bedded, after which he 
(standing on the stone) read the inscription as under :— 

The first stone of this Church, 
Dedicated to Saint James, 
Was laid 
July 3ist, A. D. 1838, 
in the 
Second year of the Reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 


Henry Hippisley, Esquire. 
Rev. C. L. Kerby, 
Rev. D. Adams, Vicars. 
Rev. J. R. Winstanley, 
William Sparrowhawk, ; Church- 


Richard Townsend, wardens. 
T. Greenshields, Architect. 
He then returned the implements of architecture to the architect, with a proper 
and suitable address. The Rev. D. Adams offered up a thanksgiving for the ac- 
complishment of the ceremony ; the children sung the Old Hundredth Psalm, and 
the Venerable Archdeacon Berens pronounced the benediction. 


Nose Bequests.—The late Rev. William Richardson, for fifty-three years the 
respected vicar of St. John’s parish, in the city of Chester, has left the sum of two 
thousand pounds to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; two thous 
sand pounds to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 
and two thousand pounds to the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge+ 
ment, Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels. He has.also bequeathed 
the sum of six hundred pounds for the erection of an organ in the venerable 
church belonging to the parish, over which he had been for so long a period the 
worthy vicar. 
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The Lord Bishop of London will commence a Visitation of his Diocese at S¢. 
Paul's Cathedral on the 8th of October. 


Birtns, DeatTns, ann Marniaces.—Believing that amongst many, there exists 
a partial misapprehension of the law for the registering of births and baptisms ; 
and as we are of opinion that the principle of the new Act of Parliament for the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages may cause a neglect of the Holy 
Sacrament of Baptism, and consequently an indifference to the Christian religion ; 
we beg to state,— 

First,—That the law relative to the registration of baptisms by the Clergy 
remains precisely as it was previous to the passing of the .aew Act for registering 
births, deaths, and marriages. 

Secondly,—That we have examined the new register for births at the Register’s 
office, and we cannot find there any evidence that the children who are thus 
registered have been made Christians. 

Thirdly,—That we are forbidden by law to read the service for the burial of 
the dead over any person who shall happen to die unbaptized. 

Every Clergyman therefore is bound, by his canonical oath, to refuse Christian 
burial in all those cases where he is not satisfied that the children have been 
duly baptized with water, and in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. 


During the last month, the Lord Bishop of London consecrated two new 
Churches in the populous parish of Stepney ; which will give twelve hundred free 
sittings to the poor. 


The first stone of Tipton Church, in the parish of Ottery St. Mary, was laid 
on the 9th of August, by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Exeter. The Rev. 
Gentleman was attended by a large party of clergy and laity ; and the arrangements 
on the ground were so good that the whole of the ceremony was witnessed by 
upwards of 1,500 persons, whose deep attention and serious demeanour gave ad- 
ditional interest to the proceedings. 


The Rev. Dr. Huntley has presented 500/: as a donation to the Charity School 
of the parish of St. Marylebone. 


ORDINATIONS,—1838. 


‘The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold his next Ordination on the 23d of September. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will hold an Ordination at Buckden on Sunday the 23d 
of September. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold a general Ordination on Sunday, 
October 21. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship’s Secretary, 
Mr. Brookes, Wells, on or before the 22d of September. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter will hold his next Ordination on the 28th of October. 


By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Abbott, Joseph. . . . . . . . ~~ + BA. Trinity Dublin 
Bates, William . . . xe 29553 Bd Christ’s Cambridge 
Battley, Charles Bushe Trinity Dublin 
Bullivant, Henry . . Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Frost, Joseph Lexdale Magdalen Coll. Cambridge 
Gorch, John Henry . Trinity Cambridge 
Kaigh, John. Queen’s Cambridge 
King, Watson St. John’s Cambridge 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Marryat, James . . ... =... . B.A. NewInnHall Oxford 
Roberts, David. . . .. +. « » we. - Oe Cambridge 
Schwabe, William Hermann . ovwll. WIRA, goal Cambridge 
Simpson, William . . . ys yg Eee ° Gpewie Cambridge 
Morrison, Alex. Jas. William are mee ae Cambridge 
Peel, John . . re ey ee Dublin 
Phillips, John Bartholomew. . (let. dim.) B.A. All Souls’ Oxford 
Tallants, Philip William. . . (ditto) -A. Wadham Oxford 
Wheatley, Charles. . . . . (ditto) -A. St. Mary’s Hall Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


Bowstead, James . . . . - « « « M.A, Queen’s Oxford 
Elwin, George Saunders. . . . . . . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Gatty, Alfred . . eat? + occu) eee Exeter Oxford 
Greenwood, John Henry hat inaciti yeh «Cake eee 

Smyth, Samuel Baxter . . . . . . . B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
se St. Bees Cumberland 
ce St. Bees Cumberland 
Roberts, Edward . . wie « MAG oom Oxford 
Kynnersley, Edmund Clement Sneyd - « MA. Trinity Oxford 


By His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
DEACONS. 


Beaufort, Daniel Augustus . i. «= Bole Cambridge 
Bramley, Thomas. . . ... . . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Cogan, Henry. . . . ... =.=. + BA. St. John’s Cambridge 
Fitzherbert, Alleyne . . . « ie BA St. John’s Cambridge 
Hargrave, Benjamin Lengwith . ona. OF Bi 

Hildyard, Richard. .. . 6 = os « B.A. Trinity Hall Cambridge 
Hutton, George Thomas ..... . .A. Trinity Cambridge 
peewee Gea! stiemel . aint. 4 .A. St.Edmund Hall Oxford 
Sabben, James. . . . .. - . B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Sutton, Joseph Henry . . .... « Durham 


PRIESTS. 


Baker, Stephen Cattley . . oe Gels -A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Bland, Edward Davison . 5) greens -A. Caius Cambridge 
eee Ser Oxford 
Compson, John. ° 

Giffard, Frederick W alter he a cae ; 

Hockley, Thomas. . ° —_ -A. Wadham Oxford 
Howard, Thomas Henry Ty eee a -A. Queen's Cambridge 
Howell, Henry : 

Kirby, Robert . - <a es 

Morehead, George Jeffrey at Nar gig” Durham 
Sharland, George eS ee ee 

Smith, William Ramsden . . . . . . A.  Queen’s Cambridge 
Townsend, George Fyler Se ae a oy Cambridge 
Walton, Frederick Pringle . ne r 

Westmoreland, Thomas. . . . . B.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. vet Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Addison, J. A. . Middleton 
Armistead, J. . . Thorpe St. Peter 
Armstrong, E. P.. Skellingthorpe 
Borckhardt, C. . Lydden , 


£185 
313 
Sl 
104 


York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Kent 


York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Canterb. 


Lord Falkland 

W. Hopkinson, Esq. 
Mast.of Spital Hosp. 
Archbp. of Canterb. 
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Preferment. 
. Shireshead 
+ Porlock 


. Little Wakering 


Name. 
Brickel, R. 
Brown, S. . 


Comins, J. E. . 


a ooper, J. . 
Creek, E. B.. 
Dawson, J. 
Edwards, J. W. 
Flower, W. 
Hill, c.. . 
Hoskyns, B. 
Hughes, D.  . 
Hughes, S. R. 
Mayor, R.. 
Merriman, J. . 
Morgan, H. H. 


Musgrave, G. 


Ogle, J. F. 

Padden, A. 
Price, W. . 
Simpson, W. 


- Coppenhall 
. Preston Patrick 
. Llangar 
. Astley Chapel, Leigh 
. South Hykeham 
. Badley 
- Montacute 
. Southstoke 
- Bodewryd 
Acton 
. Over Darwen 
. Lugwardine 
; Borden, St. Peter 
and St. Paul = § 
. Boston 
. New Church, Shaw 
. Lianarth Bettwys 
. Halifax, St. James 
Little Houghton, 
Smyth, C, with Brafield- 
on-the-Green 
BrunswickChapel, 
Smyth, T. 8. A ee a : 
St. Michael's, St. 
4 Andrew’s, & St. 
Stephen’s,Stamf. 
. Newlyn 
. Crosby-upon- Eden 
St. Austell and St. 
{ Blayzey 
. Lavendon& Bray field 


Spencer, W 
Surtees, S. F. 
Thomlinson 
Todd, F. 
Tomkins, W. . 


Net Value. 


190 
216 

78 
160 


340 

40 
186 

57 

70 
324 
125 
929 
250 
360 


Diocese. 
Chester 


County. 
Lancas. 
Somerset B. 
Essex 
Chester Chester 
Westmor. 
Merion. 
Lancas. 
Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Anglesey 
Chester 
Lancas. 
Hereford 


Kent 


Chester 
Lincoln 


Bangor 
Chester 
Chester 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Wilts 
Monm. 


York York 


Northam, Peterb. 


Middlesex London 


Lincoln Lincoln 


Cornwall Exeter 
Cumb. Carlisle 
Cornwall Exeter 


Bucks 
Norfolk 


Lincoln 


& W. 
London ‘ 


Chester 
St.Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Norwich E. 
B. & W. 
Chichest. Earl of Egremont 
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Patron. 
Vicar of Cockerham 
Lord Chancellor 
Governors of Bar- 
tholomew Hospital 
Bp. of Lich, & Cov. 


Landowners 


Vicar of Leigh 
Lord Chancellor 
of Ashburnham 
W. Philips, Esq. 


Sir. J. T. Stanley 
Adm. Tollemache 
Vicar of Blackburne 


Pec.& Ex. D. & C. of Hereford 
Canterb. G. Musgrave, Esq. 


Corp. of Boston 


B. & W. Incumb. of Shaw 
Llandaff Chap. of Llandaff 


Vicar of Halifax 


J. Percival, Esq. 
The Queen 


Marquis of Exeter 
Bp. of Exeter. 
Bp. of Carlisle 
The Queen 

Lord Barham 


Wallace, W. 
Wethered, J. F. . Hurley 
Wolley, T. L.. . Portishead 


Name. 


Bourne, J. C. H. 
Bowstead, T. S. . 
Burton, C. R.. 
Butler, D.. 
Calthrop, H. 
Daubeney, H. W. 
Goodchild, C. W. 
Greetham, J. K. . 
Gunner, W. H. 
Harrison, J. H. 
Jeffreys, 1. 
Jolliffe, P. . . 
Lushington, E. L. 
Moyle,G. . ‘ 
Panter, F. D. 
Ramsay, S. 
Richardson, oe 


- Thorpe Abbots 


Norwich J. Hodgson, Esq. 
Berks Sarum Hon. H. Walker 
Somerset B. & W. J. A. Gordon, Esq. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Appointment. 


Chief Justice of Newfoundland. 

Chaplain to Bp. of Sodor and Mann. 

Chaplain to Earl of Cardigan. 

Second Master Free Grammar School, Coventry. 
Ditto ditto 

Chaplain to Earl of Waldegrave. 

Head Mas, of Free Gram. School, Sutton Valmar, Kent. 
Chaplain to Earl of Egremont. 

Curacy of St. Laurence, Winchester. 

Chaplain to Aston Union, Warwick. 

Curacy of Pemberton, Lancashire. 

Chaplaincy of Poole Union, 

Greek Professorship, Glasgow. 

Assist, Mast. in Edward VI. School, Birmingham, 
Curacy of Laindon, Essex. 

Secretary to Upper Canada Clergy Society. 

Head Mastership of Appleby Grammar School, 
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Name. Appoiniment. 
Turner,W. . . . . . « Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond. 
Waldy, R.. . . « « « « Rural Dean, Deanery of Whitchurch. 
Willis, A. . . . . «. « « Head Mastership of Ludlow Grammar School. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Tne Rev. J. Garvrxer, D.D.—In his 82d year, the Rev. John Gardiner, D.D. of 
Wadham College, for more than fifty-seven years Rector of Brailsford, in the county 
of Derby, (patron, the Earl of Ferrers;) and upwards of forty-two years Minister of 
the Octagon Chapel, Bath. He was a Magistrate for the county of Somerset, He 
proceeded M.A. July 8th, 1796; B.D. and D.D. July 16th, 1796. 

John Gardiner, D.D., was educated at Tiverton, whence he went to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he studied the civil law. He then entered himself of the 
Middle Temple, with a view to qualify for the bar. An irresistible impulse induced 
him to exchange the Law for the Church, and for this purpose he repaired to Wadham 
College, Oxford. In 1781 he took possession of the vicarage of Shirley, and rectory 
of Brailsford, in the county of Derby, the presentation to which had been purchased 
by his father, with whom he afterwards resided for some years at Wellington, per- 
forming gratuitously the duty of curate of that parish. In 1789 he undertook the 
same office at Taunton, where he continued till his father, in 1796, purchased for 
him the Octagon Chapel at Bath, where he has ever since regularly officiated. His 
publications are:—A Sermon preached on the Fast-day, 1793: 4to. A Sermon on 
the Duties of a Soldier, preached at the consecration of the colours of a regiment of 
Yeomanry Cavalry. Brief Reflections on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, oceasioned by 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on a Sermon preached on the Fast-day, 1793 ;”’ by 
J. Gardiner: 8vo. 1796. Sermons on various subjects, preached at the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath: 8vo. 1802 ; 2d. edit. 1806. Causes of the Inefficacy of Fasts : a Sermon. 
Svo. 1803, The Faith and Hope of the Righteous; a Sermon on occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. Dr. Maclaine : 8vo. 1805. A Tribute to the Memory of Lord Nelson ; 
a Sermon : 8vo, 1805. A Sermon on the Duties of Public Worship : 8vo. 1808. Reflec- 
tions on the Shortness of Time ; a Sermon, suggested by the Mourning for the Princess 
Amelia: 8vo. 1810. Thoughts on our Abuse of the Sabbath, extracted from a Sermon 
delivered at the re-opening of Laura Chapel, Bath: 8vo. 1811. 


Tue Rev. J. P. Fisuer, D.D.—Aged 81, the Rev. Jonathan Parker Fisher, D.D. 
of University College, Sub- Dean and Canon-Residentiary of Exeter Cathedral, and 
Rector of Farringdon, Devonshire, (patron, the Bishop of Exeter.) Dr. Fisher, son 
of the Rev. John Fisher, of Peterborough, was matriculated May 7, 1774; proceeded 
M.A. Oct. 10, 1780; B.D. May 22, 1802; and D.D. grand compounder, May 14, 
1807. He was brother of the late Dr. Fisher, of the Charterhouse. 

“ The death of Dr. Fisher will occasion the first vacancy amongst the dignitaries of 
the cathedral of Exeter since the passing of the Acts 6 and 7 William IV, c. 67, and 
1 Victoria, c.71, reducing the number of canons,&c. The first Act was passed for one 
year; it recites the recommendations of the Church Commissioners, among which is 
one, ‘ that the chapters hereafter consist of a dean and four canons only.’ The Act 
States that all future appointments to any ecclesiastical dignity referred to in the above 
recommendations be subject to certain conditions named ; and then provides ‘That 
no appcintment, presentation, or collation, be made to any canonry, prebend, or 
dignitary, in any cathedral church in England, &c. which is now vacant, or which 
may hereafter become vacant during the continuance of this Act.’ The Ist of 
Victoria confirms the former Act, and extends its operation till the Ist of August, 
1838, and to the end of the then Sessions of Parliament.” 


Tur Rector oF ExETER Co.tece.—At Oban, Argyleshire, the Rev. JohnCollier 
Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter College, Vicar of Kidlington, and an acting magistrate 
for the county of Oxford. Dr. Jones was the son of a highly respectable medical man 
at Plympton, in Devonshire, where he was born on the 7th of October, 1770. He was, 
educated under Dr. Cardew, at Truro school, and in 1788 entered at Exeter College, 
being matriculated as a Commoner of that Society on the first day of Michaelmas 
Term. On the 6th of June, 1792, he took the Degree of B.A. and was shortly after 
elected tu a Petrean Fellowship in his College. Entering into Orders, he became for 
some time Curate of Mortlake, in Surrey; but was afterwards induced to accept a 
Chaplainship on board the Namur, Capt. Whitshed, and was present in’ the ‘action 
off Cape St. Vincent, in 1797. He procecded M.A. June 80th, 1796, B/Ds July 1, 
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1807 ; and returning to his residence in Oxford in 1808, became one of the Tutors 
of the College. In 1812 he was appointed a Public Examiner; Select Preacher in 
1819; and on the death of Dr. Cole, was elected to the Rectorship of Exeter. In 
that year also (Nov. 12th) he took his Degree as Doctor in Divinity. Dr. Jones’s 
other official appointments were Delegate of Accounts, 1824; Vice-Chancellor from 
October 1828 to 1832; and Joint Curator of the Sheldonian Theatre, 1829. Doctor 
Jones married Charlotte, widow of Capt. Crawley ; she died April 8th, 1836, leaving 
no surviving issue by her second husband. In deference to the wishes of those who 
have a right to command us, and in compliance with the well-known sentiments on 
this subject, of him whose loss is so universally deplored, we forbear any attempt to 
delineate, at length, the characver of Dr. Jones. We may, however, be permitted to 
say, that a man of more inflexible integrity, more active benevolence, or more genuine 
kindness of disposition, never lived. Although despising every species of formality 
and ostentation, he possessed an ease of manner and a natural dignity of deportment 
which were peculiarly adapted to the official situations in which he was placed; nor 
is there an individual in his own College, in his own Parish, or in the University at 
large, from the highest to the lowest, who did not love, esteem, and respect him.* 


Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£143 Glouc. Glouc. J. Gist, Esq. 
158 Northum. Durham C. W. Bigge, Eq, 
123 Somerset B. & W. U. & G. Messiter 
379 Dorset Bristol H. C. Sturt, Esq. 
267 Essex London Bp. of Ely 
128 MiddlesexPec.Cant. — Hamborough 
191 Bucks London Lord Chancellor 
84 Hunts Lincoln St.Peter’sColl-Cam. 
. Great Ponton 463 Lincoln Lincoln Preb. in Sarum Ca. 
. Little Hinton 444 Wilts Sarum Bp of Winchester 
. Aldwinkle, AllSaints 311 Upton Peterb. Rev. R. Roberts 
Stisted 466 Essex __ Pec.Cant. Archbp, of Canterb. 
Anstey Hertford London Cbrist’s Coll, Cam. 


Preferment. 
. Wormington 
- Ovingham 


Name. 
Allies, T. . . 
Birkett, J... 

Wincanton 


Carpendale, W. { Silton 
Carr, J.A.. . ~. Hadstock 

. Norwood 
Hinton, A.’ oa es 
Jefferson, F. . . Ellington 
Potchett, W. . 
Purrier, H. 
Rolls, H. 


Seale, J. B. 


504 


Appointment or Residence. 
- Horsham. 
Kirk Bramwith, York. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Late Second Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Howland-street, London. 
Swansea. 
Curate of Fenny Compton. 
Barnstaple. 


Name. 
Aldridge, J. . 
Bobbett, R. 
Browning, T. . 
Browne, T. 

Bash, G. W. . 
Crompton, T.. 
Evans,C. . . 
Langstone, F. . 
Saunders, O. S. . 


OXFORD. 





Richard Clark Sewell, Esq. M.A., and 
the Rev. F. Bulley, M. A., Probationary 
Fellows of Magdalen College, have been 
admitted Actual Fellows of that Society ; 
the Rev. William Hancock, M.A., has 
been admitted Probationary Fellow, and 
Mr. Edward Kaye Burney of Christ 
Church, of the county of Kent, and Mr. 
Henry George Joseph Parsons, of the 
diocese of Chichester, have been elected 
Demies of the same College. 

At Abingdon School, Mr. Thomas 
Pantin, and Mr. William Coussmaker 
Anderson, have been elected Scholars of 


Pembroke College; and Mr. George 
Frederick de Teissier, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. The number of candi- 


dates was sixteen. 

Mr. James Meyrick has been elected 
and admitted a Scholar on the Michel 
foundation at Queen’s College. 

The President and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College have subscribed one 
hundred guineas to the Wellington testi- 
monial. 

A premium has been offered for a 
Memoir of the Foundress of the Mar- 
garet Professorship in this University. 





* Particulars of the Lives and Writings of eminent Ecclesiastics will be always 


acceptable.—Ep. C. R. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


The following gentlemen, Scholars of 
King’s College, in this University, have 
been elected Fellows of that Society :— 
George Washbourne Money, Francis 
Edward Durnford, Walter Young, Frede- 
rick Edward Long, J. H. Kirwan, 

Abraham Hume has been elected a 
Scholar of the above Society, upon the 
resignation of the Rev. George William 
Craufurd, one of the Fellows. 

J. Bell, B.A. Scholar of Clare Hall, is 
elected a Foundation Fellow. 

The beautiful and spacious hall of 
King’s College, in this University, is now 
receiving some splendid additions to its 
chaste and ornamental appearance, by 
the filling up of three of the north-west 
windows with elegant devices of stained 
glass. Each device is presented by the 
individuals themselves whose armorial 
bearings they represent, or by their 
executors or friends. The work is being 
executed by Mr. Hedgeland, of Grove- 
place, Lisson Grove, London; to whom 
great credit is due for the great skill and 
able workmanship he has displayed. 
The windows will be completed in the 
course of a day or two. We have been 
favoured with the following descrip- 
tion :— 

These windows consist of armorial 
escutcheons, crests, and heraldic devices 
of benefactors and distinguished members 
of the College, arranged in the principal 
openings of the several windows, and 
surmounted by the College emblems, or 
other ornamental designs in the wacery 
compartments. 

Each window contains the arms, &c. 
of six individuals, and the first is appro- 
priated to those of Peers and Statesmen, 
educated at this College:—in the first 
compartment, are the arms of Sir Robt. 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, Prime Minister 
to George I. ; in the 2d, those of the Rt. 
Hon. Stephen Poyntz; 3d, Horatio, 
first Lord Walpole, brother to Sir 
Robert; 4th, the late Lord Bolton ; 5th, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, 
G.C.B.; and 6th, the late Earl of 
Carlisle. 

The second window contains the arms 
of Bishops and Heads of Colleges, 
namely,—Dr. Luxmore, late Bishop of 
St. Asaph; Dr. Sumner, Bishop of 
Chester; and Dr. Bethel, Bishop of 
Bangor ;—Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton 
College; Dr. Thackeray, the Provost of 
King’s; and Dr. Cooke, late Provost and 
benefactor. 


The third window consists of the arms 
of Divines and Benefactors, in the fol- 
lowing order :—Ist, Dr. Rennell, Dean 
of Winchester; 2d, Dr. James; 3d, the 
late Rev. Daniel Gaches ; 4th, the late 
Rev. John Mainstree ; Sth, the late pious 
and Rev. Charles Simeon; 6th, Dr. 
Keate. 

The several compartments contain, 
together with the armorial bearings, 
scrolls, or labels, inscribed with the 
names, &c. ; the shields being decorated, 
according to circumstances, with garters, 
collars, or other appropriate emblems ; 
the whole reposing on rich diapered 
backgrounds of a subdued tone, affording 
the necessary relief to the brighter 
colouring of the heraldic devices. 


CoMBINATION Paper, 1838. 
Prior Comb. 


Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Boydell, Magd. 
Mr. Vinall, Cath. 
Mr. Baily, Clar. 

Mr. Birkett, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Goldsmith, Pet. 
Mr. Purvis, Cath. 
Mr. Pullen, Corp. 
CoMMEM. BENEFACT. 
Mr. Pulleine, Emm, 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. M ‘Carthy, Pet. 
Mr. Liveing, Pemb. 
Mr. J. S. Cox, Corp. 
Mr. Chapman, jun. Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 


Poster. Comb. 


Mr. Locke, Trin. 

Mr. M. Gibson, Trin. 

Mr. Blofield, Trin. 

Fest.S.Barr. . Mr. Kearick, 

U. Trin. 

Mr. Hale, Trin. 

Mr. Middleton, Trin. 

Mr. Cobden, Joh. 

Mr. Langshaw, Joh. 

Fest. S. Q Mr. D. Baker, 
Matt. § Joh, 





Marriages. 


Mr. Sparkes, Joh. 
Mr. Cassels, 
Fest. St. Joh. 
Micu, Mr. J. Smith, 
Joh. 
Mr. W. Clarke, Joh. 
Mr. Bostock, Joh. 
Mr. Luckock, Joh. 
Fest. S. . Mr. Lutwidge, 
Luc. § Joh. 
Mr. Paley, Joh. 
Mr. Cockburn, Joh. 
Fest. Om. 2 Mr. Butler, 
Sanct. § Joh. 
Mr. Sadler, Joh. 
Mr. Sayer, Joh. 
Mr. S. “Smith, Joh. 
Mr. Adams, Regin. ; 
Fest. St. AND. ' while.” 
Mr. Phillips, Regin. 
Mr. Scott, Regin. 
Mr. Capper, Reg ws. 
Fest.S.Tuom. r egy 


Mr. Morris, Regin. 


; Mr. Leeke, 
Fest. Naniv. ~ ay . 
gin. 
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Dec. 26. Fest. S. Mr. Philpott, 
STEPH. Cath. 

. Clarke, 

Fest. S. sou. {Go % 

Mr. Packer, 


Fest. Ixwoc. } Cath. 


Mr. Lakeland, Cath, 
Oppon. 
Coll. Regal. 


Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Barlow, Pet. 
N k, 
Mr. Beynon, Magd. Ir. Hustwic 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr. Hodgson, Corp. 


Regin. 
Mr. Cape, Corp. 
Mr. Palmer, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Brooks, Trin. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. 


Mr. dims Emm. 
Mr. Bates, Jes. 


Oppon. 
Mr. Jeaffreson, 
jun., Pemb. 
Mr. Willis, Cai. 


Mr. Venables, Jes. 


Resp. in Medic. 


Mr. Lockley, Cai. 


 ——--- 


MARRIAGES. 


At the parish church of Rodmersham, 
the Rev. Jas. Morant, A.M. of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company at Madras, 
second son of George Morant, Esq. of 
Wimpole-st. Cavendish-square, London, 
to Barbara Wilson, third daughter of 
W. J. Lushington, Esq. of Rodmersham 
Lodge, Kent, and niece of Major-General 
Sir James Law Lushington, K.C.B. 

At Penmark Church, Glamorgaashire, 
the Rev. J. Montague Cholmeley, M. A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, on the 
Lincolnshire Foundation, to Rosa An- 
tonia, youngest daughter of the late 
Major-General Oliver T. Jones, and 
sister of Robert Oliver Jones, Esq. of 
Fonman Castle, Glamorganshire. 

At Rotherfield Grays, Sussex, by the 
Rector, the Rev. J. R. Roberts, B.D. of 
Trinity College, the Rev. Miles Atkinson, 
M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, to Mary, 
second daughter of the late Richard 
Lansdale, Esy. of the Marsh, High 
Wycomb. 

Rev. Humphrey Senhouse Pindar 
M.A. one of the Senior Fellows of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and 
Bratton Fleming, Devon, to Henrietta, 
second daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Bowdler, M.A. 


Rector of 


The Rev. J. H. Evans, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of Sedburgh School, Yorkshire, 
to Kate, youngest daughter ‘of the late 
Leonard Pickering, Esq. of Winterborn 
Abbas, Dorsetshire. 

At Fobbing, Essex, the Rev. Samuel 
S. Greatheed, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the Rev. W. Rose Stephen- 
son, Rector of Corringham, Essex. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rev. H. 
Kynaston, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, and Perpetual Curate of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, second son of R. Kynas- 
ton, Esq. to Elizabeth Selina, second 
daughter of H. Kenedy, Esq. of Cultra, 
Down, Ireland. 

At Gorlestone Church, Suffolk, Peter 
Le Neve Foster, Esq. M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Barrister- 
at-Law of the Middle Temple, to Geor- 
giana Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Clement Chevalier, Rector of 
Badingham, in the above county. 

At Fairlie, Ayrshire, by the Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Edward Card- 
well, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, to Annie, youngest child of the late 
Charles Stewart Parker, Esq. 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE 


Harcourt on the Deluge, 2 vols. 

Edgar’s Variations of Popery. 

Fysh’s Beast and the Image. 

Thompson, E. on Prophecy. 

Butt’s Sermons. 

Ellis’s Sermons. 

Miller’s Sermons. 

Moxon’s Sermons. 

Nolan's Warburtonian Lectures. ~The Chrono- 
logical Prophecies. 

Nolan’s Evangelical Character of Christianity. 

Parkinson’s Hulsean Lectures. 

Keith's I!lustrations of Christianity. 

Scobell's Christ in the Wilderness. 

Watson's Spiritual Life. 

Paterson’s Remains. 

Trevelyan on Education in India. 

Bingham's Works, Vol. II. 

Christian Modes of Thinking and Doing, Vols. 
Il. and III. 

Typical Part of our Lord’s Preaching. 

Simpson’s Poetic [llustrations of the Bible, Ist 
and 2d Series. 

Clarkson's Strictures on the Life of Wilber- 
force. 

The Christian's Daily Treasury. 

wea Travels. 

ers of the Church. 
Nie ll’s Help to reading the Bible. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


BERN RECEIVED. 


Peer’s Minutiz. 

Condensed Discourses. 

Wilson's History of Christ's Hospital. 

Moody's Eton Grammar. 

Sydney's Life of Walker. 

The Confessions of Adalbert. 

Ward’s Records of the Isle of Mann. 

Collyer’s Visitation Sermon. 

FOX’S ....+.00+06 ditto. 

Vogan's ......... ditto. 

Horne’s Coronation Sermon. 

Sermon. By Wayland. 

Sermon. By Mortimer. 

Hart on Purgatory. 

Hodson on the Church of Rome. 

The Wonders of the World, No. I. 

The Christian Examiner, No. I. 

ye s Life of St. Chrysostom, Vol. I. 

. Faber’s History of the Ancient Vallenses 

"a Albigenses. 

Letters from Ireland. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Essays on the Church. By a Layman. 

The Call upon the Church. By W. Roberts, 
Esq. and Rev. W. Nicholson. Prize Essays. 

Twenty Essays on Providence. 

Short Family Prayers. By a Member of the 
Church of England. 

Not Tradition, but Revelation. By P. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 








ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Curistian Rememprancer having been transferred by the late talented, 
long tried, and faithful Editor into new hands, it becomes a duty to address a The 
words to our many contributors, and the public at large, upon this occasion. 
new Editor has from the commencement in 1819 been a constant supporter, and 


for the last ten years a considerable contributor, to the work ; so that the principles 
which it has hitherto so successfully advocated will be consistently maintained, 


and every exertion made to increase the estimation in which, as a soundly re 
and orthodox publication, Tut Curistran RememBrancen has been 


nearly TWENTY YEARS! 


for 


It is earnestly 7 om that those kind and able friends, to whose talent and 
exertions the high character of the Miscellany is greatly indebted, will continue 
their valuable support to the new Editor, as the work will be conducted in 
every “sje on the same principles by which it has hitherto been so successfully 


regulated. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The hint of our Blandford correspond 





t shall be attended to. 


P. A. E. will accept our thanks; and, we repeat, similar curiosities will be always acceptable. 
R. P. Broughton. All communications from that quarter, will find their appropriate place in the 


CuRistiAN REMEMBRANCER. 


A correspondent asks, “‘ Where a child, in the absence of godfathers and godmothers, is baptized 


at church, can the service be 


completed at a future time at home?” Certainly not; the 


reception 
of the infant into the congregation of Christ’s flock, must be done in the “ presence of all His people.” 
T. A Lecturer, though not bound by Jaw, is so by custom and prescription, to give the usual 


notice of resignation. 


8.8. Acouple may insist upon being married immediateiy after the last publication of their 
banns, in the course of divine service ; but it is not usual. 

We shall be obliged to any of our readers for a reply to ~ following queries of T—n :— 

Is it improper or incorrect to preach on the Apocry 

Is there any canon, or other legitimate authority, hich prohibits preaching without a text? 

Articles for immediate insertion are requested to be forwarded by the 21st of each month, as the 
arrangement and details are materially benefited by early communications. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, with matters of local interest connected with the Church, if 
duly authenticated, will be inserted without delay. 

Several Clergymen who have been in the habit of contributing articles to the Curistian Re- 

acknowledge 


MEMBRANCER, havin 


kindly offered to continue their valuable services, we beg to 


their favours, and shall be always most happy to hear from them. 








